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— Why I Became a Brother — 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. George 
L. Kane — Nineteen brothers, of va- 
rious religious communities, provide 
autobiographical sketches that will do 
much to clarify many misapprehen- 
sions about vocations to the brother- 
hood. The contributors came from 
every station in lay life and are now 
engaged in a variety of indispensable 
works undertaken by their commu- 


nities. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 





The Primacy of Peter—— 


By Msgr. Charles Journet, traris. by 
John “Chapin—An important analysis 
of the apostolic succession and a time- 
ly reply to Oscar Cullmann’s earlier 
work, Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Mar- 
tyr. $2.75 














Hail Mary 


By Dom Eugene Vandeur, trans. by 
John H. Collins, S.J. — Commentary 
on the Hail Mary showing what a 
wealth of Catholic truths are em- 
bodied in some of the words and giv- 
ing people a better appreciation of 
one of the greatest prayers of our 
Faith. $2.50 





—— The Failing Wine 
Mary, Seat of Wisdom 


By Father M. Oliver, O.C.S.O.—In 
vigorous, warm prose, the author of 
Fair As the Moon, now examines 
Mary’s title Seat of Wisdom. Won- 
dering why Mary had such confidence 
that her Son would aid the bridal cou- 
ple at Cana, he traces the intimate 
connection between her knowledge 
and love of Christ and reveals, as far 
as possible, all the captivating beauty 
of the mothering of God. $2.50 











Ancient Christian Writers 
Volume 19 
Origin: Prayer; 
Exhortation to Martyrdom 


Trans. by John J. O’Meara— Two 
works of Origen, the eminent Alexan- 
drian theologian and scholar. His trea- 
tise on Prayer includes a commentary 
on The Lord’s Prayer and is often 
considered his finest work. In the sec- 
ond treatise, Exhortation to Martyr- 
dom, the writer consoles two close 
friends who were languishing in pris- 
on during the persecution of Maximin 
Thrax. Professor O’Meara also trans- 
lated “Ancient Christian Writers,” 
Volume 12, St. Augustine, Against 
the Academics. 3.25 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





HOW TRUE! 
Editor: Along with Jubilee and The Com- 


monweal your magazine Books on Trial is the 
most looked forward to reading matter I get. 
. . « Incidentally I have Dan Herr to thank 
for introducing me to Jubilee through his 
column which also incidentally usually ap- 
peals to my strange sense of humor very 
much, but he does sometimes infuriate me 
with his flippancy. .. . 


Joseru D. F. McCann 
Long Beach, California 


ARRIVAL OF MODERN JEWS 


Editor: A copy of your October, 1954, issue 
containing the article “The Arrival of Mod- 
ern Jews,” by Doris Grumbach, was sent to 
me. I should like to comment on Miss Grum- 
bach’s work. It is highly regrettable that her 
thoughts were not more deeply weighed, since 
her article abounds in errors both factual and 
theological. To begin with her opening state- 
ment is inexact, since a Jew is already a pos- 
sible candidate for canonisation: the “Vener- 
able” Father Liebermann. How did this fact 
escape Miss Grumbach? 

The Jewish resistance to Christ is super- 
natural—a mystery: the Mystery of Israel. 
Paul in Chapter Eleven of Romans designates 
this resistance as a mystery and in this Chap- 
ter is contained much of the divinely-revealed 
theology on the Jews in the mystery of Re- 
demption and of their final role for Christ. 

Edith Stein is said to have “strong racial 
feelings” and that “she chose martyrdom for a 
faith of which she was no longer a part.” First 
of all, most sociologists will not use the word 
“race,” a so insufficient one, in reference to 
the Jews whose “unity” is highly complex. 
Edith Stein realized the Church is the New 
Israel: the fulfillment and continuity of the 
Judaeism of 2000 years ago. Therefore, she 
saw no contradiction in loving Israel. Did the 
Apostles in accepting Jesus feel they were 
changing their religion? 

The “intemperance of zeal” of Jewish con- 
verts is an expression of the Divine plan. God 
created and elected the Jews exclusively for 
a spiritual mission. They were given a “divine 
energy” to fulfill this mission. So the fact that 
an absolute and total dedication to a pursuit 
is common among many Jews (whether in 
secular or spiritual matters) must be seen in 
the light of their spiritual vocation and that 
special providence which has elected them as 
forthcoming members of His Mystical Body. 

Jewish resistance to Jesus also has natural 
causes, for the sins of hatred and unkindness 
of non-Jews towards them is certainly the 








ee 


greatest obstacle to their conversion. Just as 
the Gentiles depended on Jewish Apostles for 
the Gospel, so inversely will Jewish conver- 
sion depend largely on Gentile apostles who 
truly exemplifying the love of Jesus, Mary, 
Peter and Paul and many Gentile saints for 
the Jews, will show the Jews true Christian- 
ity: the perfection of the bond of supernatural 
charity in love of one’s neighbour for and 
through Christ under the guiding inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit. 

You will not publish this letter, I fear, but 
please let me thank you for allowing me to 
express myself on this delicate question. 

Mr. Kart Anscar Eriksson 
Montreal, Quebec 


(London and Montreal) 


Miss Grumbach’s opening statement, which 
Mr. Ericksson objects to as inexact, is: “It is 
possible that in this Age of Persecution that 
stubborn and persistent race, the Jews, have 
produced at least one candidate for sainthood 
... Since the Venerable Francis Libermann 
died in 1852 it does not seem inexact to con- 
sider him as of another age.—Editor 


MR. HURLEY RECOMMENDS... 


Editor: The efforts of Mr. Dan Herr in the 
November issue of Books on Trial to tell the 
“awful truth” about the new Cavalcade Books 
for teen-agers by Doubleday, would be greatly 
improved if he told the “whole truth.” I have 
read carefully the four titles now available in 
this series, Phil Stong’s Mississippi Pilot, 
Frank G. Slaughter’s Apalachee Gold, Rich- 
ard Llewellyn’s The Witch of Merthyn and 
Frank Yerby’s Bride of Liberty. With the ex- 
ception of the Yerby book which has some 
unfortunate elements, the others are excellent 
and I have gone on record in my column for 
school librarians, “Talking Shop,” in the 
Catholic Library World as endorsing them. 
We can look forward to subsequent volumes 
by Bruce Catton, Stewart Holbrook, Norah 
Lofts and others. And while Mr. Herr is 
throwing bouquets instead of brickbats in fu- 
ture issues, I would suggest that he also plug 
another teen-age series I like, the Hanover 
House Headliners. 

Ricwarp J. Hurey 

The Catholic University 

Washington, D.C. 


. . » AND MR. HERR REPLIES 


Editor: As I always say, nobody can miss the 
point like a Doubleday consultant, particular 
ly when the point concerns Doubleday books. 
Although nowhere in his letter (nor, for that 
matter, in his Catholic Library World column 
where Mr. Hurley goes on record) does Mr. 
Hurley indicate that he is an adviser to the 
Doubleday Company on juvenile books, DD 
uses his name as Past President of the Cath- 
olic Library Association which gives an off 
cial air to their Catalogue for Catholic Schools 
—which information seems to me pertinent to 
the discussion. But, most important of all, 
nowhere does Mr. Hurley answer the charge 
I made: prescinding from the literary merits 
of the books, should teen-agers be encouraged 


(Continued on page 212) 
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WHAT EDITORS, WRITERS AND PUBLISHERS THINK 





About Catholic Writing in America 


M ucH has been 
said at press 
conventions, in 
print, and on the 
lecture platform 
about the “sorry 
state” of American 
Catholic writing. In 
literary circles espe- 
cially, Catholic writ- 
ing is a popular 
“whipping boy.’’ 
That there is a reason to discuss Amer- 
ican Catholic writing seriously from the 
view of how to improve it, few will 
question. But the present day efforts to 
blast and ridicule is not changing the 
climate any. 

Some of the more articulate critics 
charge the Catholic schools with the re- 
sponsibility for the lack of competent 
Catholic writers. Others point the finger 
of blame at what they call the relatively 
low standards of acceptability by Cath- 
dlic editors. Still others suggest that poor 
payment is the reason why the few good 
writers turn to the more lucrative field 
of writing for secular magazines. 

Obviously, there are some elements 
of truth in these charges. But they do 
not represent the full problem. There is 
much more to it. 

Recently a study of the situation was 
made by the Literary Awards Commit- 
tee of the Catholic Press Association. 
This study was undertaken preliminary 
toa definite proposal for the Association 
to consider the cause of developing and 
encouraging better writing in the Cath- 
lic press. The opinions of editors, writ- 
ets and teachers were solicited to get 
the broadest approach to the subject. 
These professionals were asked to state 
their views on what they thought might 
be done through the Association. Their 
ideas were also requested on how to 
foster a wider appreciation of literary 





William Holub 


Jauany-Fasnuany, 1955 





By WILLIAM HOLUB 


work and an improvement of literary 
taste among Catholic people who read 
the Catholic press.” 

The response to the survey was ex- 
cellent. But, as might be expected, 
there were almost as many opinions as 
answers. Some did agree, however, in 
general on certain points. 

One rather generally held opinion 
was “that too much is published that is 
poor” implying that the answer might 
come in publishing less but better ma- 
terial. Of course, publishing less is no 
guarantee of better quality. But that’s 
another subject. 

Dr. Austin App of La Salle College, 
in his Introduction to Creative Writing, 
actually takes an opposing view. “Great 
writing,” he says, “will come only if 
more and more writing is encouraged. 
For it is out of the mediocre and the 
average that the worthwhile and great 
will come.” 

Advice to future writers was plenti- 
ful. For example, Dr. App concurred 
with novelist-teacher Richard Sullivan 
that “one step in the direction of the 
development of writers would be to 
teach them it is hard work.” 

On this same subject editor Father 
Ralph Gorman, C.P., of The Sign finds 
that “young writers tend to write in the 
abstract rather than in the concrete. 
They use their intellect instead of their 
senses.” To help the “one in a hundred 





William Holub, acting as Chairman 
of the Literary Awards Committee of the 
Catholic Press Association, recently com- 
pleted a survey to determine what might 
be done to improve Catholic writing in 
America. Here he offers some of the 
results of the survey, along with a num- 
ber of professional opinions on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Holub is Advertising and Pro- 
motion Director for George A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc. 





who shows promise of ability,” he sug- 
gested creation of an advisory agency. 

A cautioning note to potential authors 
was sounded by Louise Wijnhausen of 
Sheed and Ward who advised that 
teachers “impress on Catholic would- 
be-writers in college creative writing 
courses the necessity of a well-filled 
mind before starting to write. . . . It is 
a bad idea to rush into authorship . . . 
it is generally advisable to wait until one 
has matured and has something to say.” 

A number of writers felt that encour- 
agement to write for Catholic publica- 
tions will come from higher rate of pay 
for articles—that this policy would at- 
tract the better writers to produce for 
the Catholic press. Some thought that 
prizes of one sort or another might be 
the answer. 

Actually a stronger current of feeling 
ran against prizes as a device. Prize con- 
tests, of course, are not new—not even 
in the Catholic press. The net benefit, 
however, in most cases seemed to be that 
only a few individuals benefited—finan- 
cially—but little was accomplished to im- 
prove writing. 

In commenting on the matter of 
financial incentives to encourage writers, 
Robert Reynolds, managing editor of 
Jubilee, had this to say: “Good poets 
and fiction writers will develop only 
with the filtering down of a mature 
Catholicism. That takes time, and I 
don’t think money has anything to do 
with it.” 

Eddie Doherty, well-known Catholic 
journalist and author, expressed his 
views on the subject thus: “Catholic 
writers do need development. They do 
not need any special encouragement. 
They write for the love of God and 
don’t believe in prizes. Look what the 
Christopher novel contest accomplished! 
Nothing!” 

Father Louis, O.C.S.0. — Thomas 
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Merton to the readers of his books— 
distinguishes when he says that “prizes 
may encourage writers a little, but not 
develop them. Encouragement and the 
ability to win a prize presuppose that 
the man is already a fairly good writer. 
Developing is another matter.” 

Dan Herr of the Thomas More As- 
sociation, could not see what good could 
be done by contributing large cash 
prizes to encourage unknown writers. 
He argued: “The present state of the 
Catholic magazine and book trade is suf- 
ficiently desperate that writers with no 
talent and very little aptitude are apt to 
be hailed as geniuses. I have no tears 
to shed for unknown writers who can- 
not obtain recognition today. In fact, I 
think it is probably too easy. And, I 
very much doubt that even large cash 
awards would uncover hidden talent 
that would bring glory to the Catholic 
Press Association.” 


AS ANALYsiIs of the replies disclosed 
general agreement that Catholic 
schools — colleges and universities — will 
be the best. potential source of supply 
for future Catholic writers. 

John Delaney, editor of the newly 
published Image Books series, opined 
that “not enough attention was paid to 
promising writers in these courses being 
conducted in Catholic colleges through- 
out the country.” 

On that subject Father Walter Duffy, 
O.F.M., Conv., of Friars’ Fields pointed 
out vehemently that “there is only one 
way to encourage and train good writers 
—and that is the same way that we en- 
courage and develop good philosophers, 
theologians, historians and _ shortstops. 
Prepare them for that work—specific- 
ally.” 

Bernard Wirth, fiction editor of Bruce 
Publishing Company, whose immediate 
interests are in the writer rather than 
the teacher, nevertheless emphasized the 
importance of the teachers’ role. He 
pointed out that every good teacher of 
creative writing helps students beyond 
mere development of the skill of putting 
words together. “Teachers,” he said, 
“also work to broaden the students’ 
knowledge, develop his insight and 
forcefulness, and all the other things 
necessary to produce good writing.” It 
was his feeling that the C.P.A. might 
consider giving recognition to the good 
teachers who have been responsible for 
training good writers—if for no other 
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Catholic Book Week Poster 


For information about Catholic Press 
Month and Catholic Book Week, see 
“Bookmarks,” page 193 of this issue. 





reason than to encourage these unher- 
alded men behind the scenes to con- 
tinue in their needed work. 

Sister Mary Hester, $.S.N.D., in com- 
menting on the teacher’s role in prepar- 
ing Catholic writers recently said in an 
America article: “Sadly enough there 
are no contemporary Dantes, and few 
enough Catholic authors of talent and 
craftsmanship. That lack, I think, is 
what critics of Catholic colleges and 
universities would have us examine and 
remedy if we can. The talent is God’s 
gift; the training is our contribution. 
And training is what is needed by the 
young American Catholic writer who 
would produce a book of stature.” 

On a slightly different tack, Father 
Walter Sullivan, O.S.B., editor of Grail, 
saw the key to the problem of better 
writing in the Catholic press in “an in- 
crease of competent laymen on the staff, 
editorial and business— with adequate 
salaries.” 

Blame for mediocre writing rests with 
the magazines themselves, according to 
J. F. Powers, well-known short story 
writer, “—even those that expect to be 
taken seriously” — because they try to 
please everybody—“fashions and short- 
cuts for Ma, hateful columnists and 
sports for Dad, puzzles for the kiddies 
and analgesic religious elixirs for all.” 

“The idea of entertainment,” he says, 





“has been lost. People no longer expect 
it from the press and radio and 9 do 
not consciously regret its absence, Of 
course, the Catholic press and radio are 
just as bad, and even more annoying 
since they keep flirting with the eterna] 
verities, keep taking the name of the 
Lord, in vain, in fact.” 

In this’ connection Father Loyjs 
wrote: “There is, it seems to me, a great 
dearth of originality in Catholic writing 
in the U.S. and the lack of originality 
comes from lack of stimulation. The 
stimulation is there, but what ought to 
challenge us is not even seen as a chal- 
lenge. What do I think ought to: chal- 
lenge us? Well, the fact that we are 
content to measure up to the mediocrity 
of all that is most mediocre in American 
writing. How many Catholic writers aim 
higher than the level of the popular 
magazines? 

“I think a pitfall for us is the feeling 
that we have to promote a kind of spe- 
cious, fairweather sort of realism. We 
are afraid to go beyond the confines of 
all that is utterly familiar and terrified 
of being thought highbrow or in some 
other way strange.” 

One thought that was expressed often 
in the replies was the possibility that 
the road to better writing might be 
paved with improved readership stand- 
ards. 

Novelist Richard Sullivan said that 
“efforts might profitably be channelled 
into an encouragement of great audi- 
ences, of highly responsive and respon- 
sible Catholic audiences.” It is Sulli- 
van’s feeling that “you may help writ 
ing by attention to reading, and help 
writers by developing readers. It is im- 
portant that the Catholic reading climate 
should be kept-alive, kept responsive, 
and knowing, ‘and sensitive to what 
writers are trying to do.” 

Eddie Doherty also suggested that 
available money might be spent profit 
ably in “waking Catholics to the impor 
tance of reading Catholic literature.” 


[= are but samples of the opinions 
that touch on the problem. It is not 
enough to criticize. Solutions must be 
found. The Catholic Press Association 
intends to do something about it on 4 
long range basis. 

Of the positive ideas suggested one 
bears repeating here. Though judged to 
be too limited for the C.P.A. Literary 

(Continued on page 210) 
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WAKING THE WAY STRAIGHT 


Catholic Books 
On Ecumenical Problems 


By JOHN M. TODD 


| WAITED my turn in a village post of- 
fice in the southwest of England. A 
middle aged lady and the postmaster dis- 
cussed the Commemoration Day service 
to be held for the dead of the two world 
wars. “No, ’twill be at the church this 
year,” she said. “”T'was chapel last year, 
see. Yes, tis turn and turn about.” She 
proceded to compass a conversational 
impromptu on a variation of this ecu- 
menical theme: the use of the Anglican 
church and.the Nonconformist chapel 
in alternate years. As she reached the 
door, she ended up: “Oh, and I do hope 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot will be able to get 
the boys from the college to play “The 
Last Post.’” The: “college” was Down- 
side Abbey school. The Catholic part in 
this function was to be the, purely pro- 
fessional, sounding of the “Last Post” 
on bugles, after the servicé, at the War 
Memorial at the cross roads. 

I could not help thinking of the iron- 
ical symbolism of the scene. All the 
differences between the Protestants are 
being, more or less rapidly, cleared up. 
They are getting together. Over this 
union in “error,” the Catholic can some- 
times do little more than stand apart 
and sound a dramatic Last Post. This 
local: situation reflects the more general 
scene. All the Protestant bodies are mov- 
ing closer together, achieving a steadily 
increasing degree of inter - communion. 
The real division is becoming more and 
more apparent. It is the division be- 
tween The Catholic Church and The 
Rest. We ought to be glad that the real- 
ities of the situation are becoming more 





John M. Todd: is Assistant Editor of 
the English Benedictine quarterly, 
Downside Review. His first book, to be 
published this spring, is titled We Are 


Men. 


clear cut, that the central question is 
being asked more often by the Protes- 
tants: What is the Church? 

It might seem that this division be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics is a 
clear fact hardly admitting of much dis- 
cussion. The Catholic position is essen- 
tially one apart. “It is understood that 
the faithful of the Catholic Church 
may not in any capacity attend the as- 
semblies or councils of non-Catholics 
seeking to promote unity of the Church.” 
However, there is something more here 
than a sounding of the Last Post. Car- 
dinal Stritch in his Pastoral Letter CSS 
Peter and Paul, 1954) went on to say: 
“We ask you, however, to pray for our 
separated brothers and to beg God to 
give them the gift of Catholic faith.” 





Father Paul Wattson: “A new era in the Catholic approach to Protestants” 





In the last ten years the Catholic 
Church has in fact been adding to its 
prayers a considerable activity in the 
ecumenical field. The new movement 
started with the conversion of Fr. Paul 
Wattson of Graymoor, New York, in 
1909. A very readable and extensive ac- 
count of his life and work is provided 
by David Gannon, S.A., one of Fr. 
Paul’s spiritual sons, in Father Paul of 
Graymoor. This holy priest bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to the great Cardinal 
Newman. Both suffered extreme desola- 
tion of various kinds both before and 
after their reception into the Church. 
Both priests showed a remarkable cath- 
olicity of temper, harnessed to a life of 
considerable austerity. But whilst New- 
man was only the remote herald of a 
second spring for which we still wait, 
Fr. Paul certainly opened a new era in 
the Catholic approach to Protestants. 
This new approach flourished under 
the firm and forceful encouragement of 
Pope Pius XI. The ultimate results of 
his work showed themselves in the 
foundation, by Pope Pius XII, of the 
Unitas center at 96 Piazza Farnese, 
Rome, in 1945, and of the journal of 
the same name a few years later. This 
was an Official realization of that atti- 
tude of human sympathy and intelligent 
study of the non-Catholic traditions, al- 
ways recommended by Pope Pius XI. 
The Unitas journal exists not to refute 
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every statement made by the Ecumen- 
ical Movement or by its official body, 


The World Council of Churches, but 


to communicate a knowledge of its ac- 
tivities to Catholics, whilst commenting 
on and studying all the trends and ef- 
forts towards unity throughout the Prot- 
estant world. In general it looks on the 
non-Catholic Christian traditions as val- 
uable human achievements; and it does 
not look askance on the suggestion, 
made by a number of Catholic theolo- 
gians, that the return of these traditions, 
shorn of their errors, to the Church, 
would, humanly speaking, enrich the 
lives of Catholics. 

The formal establishment of The 
World Council of Churches at the Am- 
sterdam meeting of the Ecumenical 
Movement in 1948 showed that Rome’s 
assessment of the movement as some- 
thing of the first importance was en- 
tirely justified. 

Divided Christendom, a translation of 
Pere Yves Congar’s Chretiens Desunis, 
was the first book to set forth the mod- 
ern Catholic attitude to the Ecumenical 
Movement. It was the sort of dispassion- 
ate, yet fully charitable, scholarly work 
for which Pius XI always longed. There 
is no space to discuss it here; but it is 
probably still one of the best books for 
a general appreciation of the subject. 
The real point is that it went beyond a 
simple repetition of the abstract theol- 
ogy of the Church. It attempted to face 
some of the theological difficulties, for 
instance, in relation to the definition of 
membership of the Church. It foresha- 
dowed the attitude taken up in the en- 
cyclical Mystici Corporis where Pius 
XII, whilst imploring those Christians 
“who do not belong to the visible struc- 
ture of the Catholic Church” to come 
in, spoke of them as being “related [the 
ofhcial translation of ordinati] to the 
mystical body of the Redeemer by some 
unconscious yearning and desire.” 

This book struck a popular note also 
in such a passage as the following: “We 
do not always distinguish between here- 
sy, which is a false system, and persons, 
who, whatever may be their canonical 
legal status, are very rarely real heretics. 
They have been born into an erroneous 
form of Christianity, where we no doubt 
in like circumstances should not be as 
good as they are, and their membership 
of it is very rarely an adherence to here- 
sy as such, but primarily to Christianity 
and to Christ. The expression ‘separated 
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Karl Adam: No attempt to hide anything 


brethren’ is no pious tag or empty for- 
mula, but the description of a real and 
profound truth which involves our 
whole outlook on the subject. It is not 
by merely pointing out that their posi- 
tion is unjustified and unreasonable that 
we shall bring them to be our brethren 
in the full sense of the word. Only by 
helping them to fulfill that real brother- 
hood may we hope to overcome the dif- 
ficulties which still, to our common hurt, 
divide us.” 

The World Council of Churches may 
be doomed to failure as an attempt to 
create a unified universal Christian 
Church. But it is far from doomed as a 
human attempt towards Christian unity. 
At Evanston the cry of the 1948 Am- 
sterdam meeting, “We intend to stay 
together,” was re-echoed. And it may 
well be that the World Council of 
Churches is one of the providential 
preparations for the eventual return of 
all Christians to the one fold. 

This providential nature of the Ecu- 
menical Movement is becoming more 
generally recognized amongst Catholic 
theologians. In his dissertation Catholic 
Ecumenism Fr. Edward Francis Hana- 
hoe, S.A., writes: “The contemporary 
movement towards world-wide unity is 
undoubtedly of Providential origin. 
Non -Catholics are re-discovering the 
fact that by the will and intention of 
Christ there should be but one Church 
throughout all the world.” This little 
work, built largely round Pontifical 
texts, is of great use for reference, and 
contains an extensive bibliography , of 


.the subject. 


Probably the best book in English at 
the moment is Karl Adam’s One and 
Holy. It is a short, well planned, easily 
read work. It is so written that no one 
could accuse the author of wanting to 
hide anything, or to make the problems 


appear easier than they are, if Karl | 


Adam’s own reputation did not preclude 
that. And yet the book is a definite ad- 
vance in the cultivation of sympathetic 
relationships with Protestants. In Ger- 
many the suffering of the recent war, 
preceded and followed by the persecu- 
tions of dictators, and the endless refu- 
gee problem, threw, Christians of all 
confessions together. The result is the 
dynamic relationship which now keeps 
a fruitful tension alive between Cath- 
olics and Protestants in Germany, bring- 
ing out the best in each. 

Karl Adam’s three long chapters were 
originally three lectures. The first is on 
“The Roots of the Reformation.” Using 
solely Catholic sources, Karl Adam 
paints a sharp picture of the many 
abuses which called out for reform with- 
in the Church in 1500. Then he shows 
us how Luther’s first intention was not 
to leave the Church. The Confession of 
Augsburg was a simple attempt to re- 
form abuses. It was only later that 
Luther was carried away by his emotions 
and then had to build up an intellec- 
tual justification. 

In the second chapter Adam proceeds 
to analyse how Luther's position was 
turned into a theology of extremes by 
the subsequent theorists of the Luth- 
eran body. For instance, Confession and 
devotion to Our Lady were part of 
Luther’s. own spiritual life right up to 
his death; it was the Lutheranism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies which did away with them. Cath- 
olic theologians reacted by emphasizing 
everything in the traditional doctrines 
which was most opposed to Luther's 
teaching, playing down the Augustinian 
tradition as far as possible. Today Cath- 
olics are divided from Lutherans by 
things which had not divided Luther 
from the Church. Adam quotes the 
evangelical historian Meissinger saying: 
“If Luther returned today . . . he would 
find to his astonishment a Roman 
Church which he would never have at- 
tacked in her present aspect. . . . Above 
all he would see that not one of the 
abuses which were the actual occasion of 
his break with Rome remains. . . .” 

(Continued on page 209) 
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FICTION 


The “Autobiography” 

Of an Ancient Pagan 

HapriAn’s Memorrs, by Marguerite 
Yourcenar. Translated by Grace Frick. 


Farrar, Straus and Young. 313 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


The term paganism is much misunder- 
stood these days. For the most part, it 
is employed as a catchword to describe 
the habitual indiscretions of ostensible 
Christians. Except among scholars, it is 
seldom employed as identifying a com- 
plete way of life devised for those who 
had to wrest their ideals out of the earth 
from which they were born, and lived 
in, and would return to. 

For the modern to perceive paganism 
in human terms, to know it in more 
than abstractions and historical data, 
one would need to have read an auto- 
biography of an ancient pagan written 
in terms consistent with present-day psy- 
chological knowledge. In Hadrian's 
Memoirs, Marguerite Yourcenar has 
largely succeeded in giving us such a 
study. 

Hadrian’s Memoirs is a composite 
autobiography supposedly written by the 
great Roman emperor and humanist for 
his grandson, Marcus Aurelius. Nom- 
inally a novel, the book, based upon 
facts and sources (which are included 
in an appendix), is on the borderline 
between poetry and history; but it is 
the former that proves most interesting. 

After some general comments, Had- 
rian begins with his birth and youth in 
Spain, and proceeds with his develop- 
ment as a scholar and soldier. In his 
early days, Hadrian sought freedom, 
physical and psychological, so that he 
could be open to all experiences. The 
psychological growth of the man is de- 
picted very slowly. Quietly the desire 
for power comes upon him, and he be- 
gins to realize that he has something to 
give to mankind. 

There is much talk of culture, of art, 
of men, of literature, of science and 
medicine—and of religion. With all his 
wisdom, Hadrian is constantly puzzled 
by religion, which he somehow iden- 
tifies as physical exaltation. He is also 
Curiously concerned with the secret of 
life, and speaks much of the bridge be- 
tween life and death. He probes the 
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places where religion is, but it eludes 
him. 

Hadrian dabbles in every form of pa- 
gan religious rite, those of Rome, of the 
Near East, of Greece, and of the regions 
on the periphery of the Empire he 
knows so well. Though he mentions ‘it, 
Christianity he overlooks as a minor up- 
start cult. 

In all this yearning, Hadrian attains 
but a moribund satisfaction. His pathet- 
ic apostrophe to his soul, now depart- 
ing from the familiar shores he loved so 
well, looking forward but to the pallid 
place below, is a striking and apt de- 
scription of the profits of paganism. 

Hadrian’s Memoirs is an entrancing 
book. One meets strange people, places, 
experiences, rites. Our only criticism is 
that it makes difficult reading in places. 
The curious will skip these; the dilligent 
will be rewarded in perceiving an en- 
lightening, albeit depressing, drama. 


In Which Many Things 

Just Seem to Happen 

TriaL, by Don M. Mankiewicz. Har- 
per. 306 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert Flood, C.S.B. 


This is the 1955 Harper Prize novel. 
The judges of 886 entries were A..B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Orville Prescott, Bernard 
DeVoto. By the looks of this, 1955 is 
going to be a slim year for good novels. 

Trial is a rehash, without insight, 
without editing of much worth, of: 
lynch mob, stupid or vicious petty police 
officials, eager, crooked politicians, com- 
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munist fronts, Negro judge, Law School 
professor, sex crime, investigating sena- 
tor, Great White Father publisher, 
amoral woman. These same ingredients 
could be used to write a good novel. But 
this is not it. 

The trial is that of a young Mexican 
adolescent falsely accused of the rape- 
murder of a white girl. That the girl 
actually died from a heart attack is 
known to the reader from the very first 
chapter. This is the first coincidence; it 
is just the beginning of a weird, unlike- 
ly chain of coincidences. It just happens 
that a crooked pinko lawyer is dying to 
get a cause celebre so that he may fur- 
thur Party aims and also raise money. 
It just happens that a Law School Dean 
gets the stupid idea that his best teacher 
of Criminal Law should be fired unless 
he gets court-room experience in a real 
trial. A lot of things “just happen.” 

The hero is David Blake — clean-cut 
American Professor. He casually takes a 
kept woman away from the villain; she 
is a lulu of amorality—her father caused 
all her trouble, it seems. Some of the 
names used for characters are dripping 
with “levels of meaning” or “symbolism.” 
An old trick but bald here; e.g. David 
Chero); Barney Castle (villain); accused 
Mexican (Angel); All-American, white, 
Protestant D.A. (Jack Armstrong); Ne- 
gro judge (Motley); kind, omniscient 
newspaper publisher (White). And 
there are more. 

Too much filthy dialog here makes it 
impossible to recommend except to the 
blase. Let’s say the author tried to do 
too much; retelling the political, social, 
cultural history of the past forty years 
is a tough assignment. Flatness and un- 
reality are almost inevitable results. 
Most of the plot and people would feel 
quite at home in a Perry Mason story. 
But this pretends to be more than that, 
and it is not. 


Pilgrim’s Story Becomes 
Gothic Tale of Horror 
Tue Cornerstone, by Zoe Oldenbourg. 
Translated by Edward Hyams. Pan- 
theon Books. 482 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
Zoe Oldenbourg’s first novel, The 
World Is Not Enough, gave this review- 
er the impression that the world was 
quite enough for the characters in the 
story. He believed that the author, while 
writing of the Middle Ages, was en- 
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tirely out of sympathy with the medie- 
val spirit. The Cornerstone, which will 
without doubt be hailed as a great his- 
torical novel, has only served to inten- 
sify that first impression. The author's 
point of view has converted a potential 
historical romance into a gothic tale of 
horror. 

Two plots are interlaced in The Cor- 
nerstone. Ansiau of Linneres, growing 
old and blind, surrenders his properties 
and family responsibilities into the 
hands of his villainous son, Herbert, 
before setting out on a last pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. He is a man of some 
faith and great charity. Enroute, he be- 
comes totally blind. A friend gives him 
a boy as a guide. Riquet, a fugitive 
monk, and Bernard, whose eyes were 
lost as a price for heresy, join the little 
band, whose fate is happy in comparison 
to the affairs of the family left in the 
hands of Herbert. These two stories are 
told against the backdrop of “the great- 
est of centuries” when, in the author’s 
treatment, chivalry was overshadowed 
by lust, superstition loomed larger than 
faith, romantic love was blended with 
adultery, and the troubador’s song was 
muted by blasphemy and the wails of 
suffering Christians and heretics alike. 

As in her first novel, a strange mix- 
ture appears in the writing of Zoe Ol- 
denbourg. The novel's better moments 
compare favorably with the writings of 
Undset; the weaker moments are as 
sloppy and trivial as anything in the 
worst soap opera. Descriptive power 
and grandeur stand side by side with 
some of the most ridiculous dialogue to 
appear in modern fiction. Egregious vio- 
lations of the logic of character inter- 
rupt the narrative sweep of the story. 
Contrived event supplies for motivation. 
The laws of probability are violated on 
a wholesale scale. At the same time, the 
author's descriptive powers, narrative 
skills, evocation of atmosphere and plot 
building are undeniably excellent. 

Perhaps her failure is to be attributed 
either to a detestation of the Middle 
Ages or to a failure adequately to com- 
prehend the period. If she detests the 
era, she should not have allowed his- 
torical romance to do duty for satire; if 
she has failed to understand the era in 
her preoccupation with the surface pace 
of life, like Undset she should engage 
in a depth study of the theology, so- 
ciology, psychology and philosophy of 
the times. 
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Wit, Charm and Satire 
Of John P. Marquand 


Tuimrty Years, by John P. Marquand. 
Little, Brown. 466 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 

Did John P. Marquand have a begin- 

ning? He seems always to have been 

with us, gently pricking human foibles, 
cheerily excoriating blue-nosed sophis- 
ticates and the country-club coterie. In 
the introduction to Thirty Years, with 
conscious candor Mr. Marquand ob- 
serves that the second short story he 
ever offered an editor was sold to The 

Saturday Evening Post in 1921 and, as 

he confesses, “for many years after this 

initial success | managed to dispose all 
of the stories | wrote to a few compet- 





John P. Marquand: Always with us 


ing sources at ever rising prices.” No 
wonder he seems always to have been 
with us. 

The stories, articles and essays which 
reflect the development of his craft and 
vision and which have appeared in peri- 
odicals but never before in book form, 
Mr. Marquand has assembled in Thirty 

- Years. This reader concurs heartily with 
Mr. Marquand that the most successful 
creations in Thirty Years are “Lunch at 
Honolulu,” written in 1945; “Sun, Sea, 
and Sand,” in 1950; and “King of the 
Sea,” in 1952. 

The first is an achievement in com- 
passion. The setting is a luncheon ten- 
dered by a venerable colonist in Hono- 
lulu for a Mr. Huntley, obviously Mar- 
quand on a tour of the Pacific war zone, 
an Admiral Smedley, Captain Rotch, 
and a very young Navy lieutenant just 


off a carrier that has survived the igors 
of battle. The easy-paced portrayal of 
this young American, bluntly unwind. 
ing his taut nerves in the midst of g 
rather stiff and sober gathering, glows 
not only with literary artistry, but with 
a virile tenderness of rare perception, 

“Sun, Sea, and Sand” and “The King 
of the Sea” are Marquand at his ironical 
best. The Mulligatawny Club lies sloth- 
fully in the midst of the Bahamas. The 
idle rich cavort and caper at backgam- 
mon, golf, cocktails and assorted inan- 
ities. Epsom Filch and Janey Meredith 
and Percy Norton occasion several large 
crises. Good Fellowship wins out, while 
the larger values of morality and human 
responsibility are utterly eclipsed in the 
Chowder Room and on the Sun Deck. 

Thirty Years gleams brilliantly with 
the quiet splendor of wit, the beguiling 
charm of style, the satire without sar- 
casm that are the hallmarks of John P. 
Marquand. Incidentally, his own un- 
inhibited comments on each selection 
are, in themselves, a work of creative 
criticism. Thirty Years might well adopt 
for its subtitle “Master at Work.” 


Destruction of a Marriage 

Tue Tortoise AND THE Hare, by Eliza- 
beth Jenkins. Coward-McCann. 252 
pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 


Imogen and her handsome, older hus- 
band, Evelyn Gresham, live with their 
young son, Gavin, in the country not 
far from London. It is with Blanche, an 
older, comfortable, rich neighbor that 
Evelyn falls in love. The two go off to- 
gether to Scotland, spend nights in Lon- 
don, while Imogen stands by and suf- 
fers. Her son, a cold little boy, antag- 
onistic to his mother, in speaking of 
what her reaction will be to his having 
ruined her white geraniums, points up 
the center of Imogen’s weakness. “Will 
she do anything?” Gavin's friend asks. 
“Oh no, she never does; she just suf 
fers.” 

The reader meets Imogen and Evelyn 
in a little shop where she is fingering 
a lovely old mug. Evelyn sees only the 
worn edges. He is as indifferent to the 
anxious shopkeeper as she is sympa 
thetic. They leave, Imogen suffering 
over the shopkeeper’s need of a sale, 
Evelyn impatient to get home for his 
tea. 

On the first page, the author sets the 
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tone, implies the struggle and the story 
moves forward with the slow inevitabil- 
ity of a Greek tragedy. The flaws in the 
two characters are exposed and allowed 
to widen naturally until they destroy 
the marriage. As Evelyn finds pleasure 
in Blanche, he grows harder, more ruth- 
less. Imogen’s inability to take action 
increases as her suffering causes her to 
turn further and further in on herself. 

The novel has little action yet the 
author manages to create suspense as 
she unfolds the inner consciousness of 
a hard, successful man and. a sensitive, 
self-centered woman. The author uses 
apparently trivial things, such as a sil- 
ver tray or mailing a letter, not only to 
further the story but to shed deeper 
light on the characters. She handles 
mood superbly and probes character to 
the core. If only the characters were as 
great as the art that created them, this 
penetrating, beautifully executed novel 
would be much more than it is. 


Santo Domingo in Years 

After Columbus’ Discovery 

Tue Cross AND THE Sworp, by Manuel 
de Jesus Galvan. Translated by Rob- 
ert Graves. Indiana University Press. 

366 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
Manuel de Jesus Galvan was a nine- 
teenth-century Santo Dominguan diplo- 
mat who lived through his country’s 
years of struggle with Haiti, and her 
domination by Spain and the establish- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. He 
was a patriot, and a man of erudition 
and culture, and he wrote one novel, 
but one on which his distinction in let- 
ters can well rest, because it is a classic. 
People everywhere could with pleasure 
and profit enjoy this tale, most color- 
fully done, but without artifice and in 
impeccable taste. 

Its hero is the great Jaraguan chief 
Enriquillo, who lived in the fifteenth 
century, when the land was caught up 
in the turbulent years of the Spanish 
colonials’ effort to dislodge Columbus’ 
rightful heirs, and when invidious land- 
lords suppressed the Indians. Enriquillo 
is a most attractive figure, a Christian 
convert whom the Spaniards patronized 
and who married one of their loveliest 
daughters, only to be driven into exile 
and.a long war, before winning. pardon 
and peaceful rulership for his people 
ftom the Spanish kings. His biographer 
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and friend, the famed Bartolome Las 
Casas, towers beside him in this teem- 
ing story, in which colonial society and 
native life in the beautiful island are 
authentically delineated. Early conquis- 
tadores like Grijalva and Columbus’ son 
Diego and Hernan Cortez convincingly 
live in its inspired pages, which are 
done in the classically serene style, and 
which fill in for the absorbed reader 
those misty years between Columbus 
and the conquest of Mexico. There are 
love affairs too, appealing ones, especial- 
ly between Enriquillo and the lovely 
Mencia de Guevara. 

Heretofore this book was available 
only to the Spanish-speaking. UNESCO, 
under the sponsorship of United Na- 
tions, has remedied this lack by offering 





Manuel de Jesus Galvan: A landmark 


the novel as its first English translation 
in the Latin-American Classic Series, 
most happily translated by the English 
poet and novelist Robert Graves, who 
has for many vears lived in Spain. 

The Cross and the Sword is indeed 
“a lasting landmark in man’s cultural 
history” and merits a high place in the 
family library. 


The Australian Track 
Tue Batters, by Kylie Tennant. St. 
Martin’s Press. 401 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
This ‘novel of the Australian “track” 
ushers the reader into the twilight world 
of the migrant workers who follow the 
crops, wrangle for the dole, steal from 
the despised stable population and man- 
age to survive without roots. Restless in 


soul and body, always on the move, 
drinking, singing and fighting, such peo- 
ple constitute a well-defined, if eccen- 
tric, segment of each nation’s society. 
Kylie Tennant left her family and be- 
came one of these people for two years 
in order to tell their story with sym- 
pathetic affection, understanding, good 
humor, and, at times, with acid com- 
ment on the mores of their more stable 
neighbors. 

The story begins when the taciturn 
Snow discovers Dancy, “the Stray.” She 
selects him as her man, despite his ob- 
jections. When he abandons an unfaith- 
ful wife, she joins him in his return to 
the track despite his complete apathy. 
Their lives are intertwined with others 
in the strange fraternity of uprooted 
people. The pathetic Miss Phibbs, hater 
of men; Harley Duke, the singing 
busker, The Apostle, an_ iternitant 
preacher, and his wife, the Tryells, and 
the Sharkey Wilks family are all weld- 
ed together in the hunger, laughter, mis- 
ery, and drunkness of the track. These 
people, dirty in body and hungry. in 
soul, are shown in their human dimen- 
sions as people who, though lost and 
confused in mind, are still able to love, 
to laugh, and to cry in a world that has 
been wounded by Original Sin. 

The Battlers is an entertaining novel 
and a valuable social study. It has its 
moments of penetrating insight into the 
human heart. While it paints a picture 
of a peculiar way of life, it draws no 
moral and it offers no solution. Snow, 
Dancy, and the group are still on the 
track—battling, not for salvation but for 
a few more moments of existence. 


Hobbit Hoax? 

THe FELLowsHip OF THE Rinc, by 
J. R. R. Tolkien. Houghton Mifflin. 
423 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Pretentious snobbery is the best descrip- 
tion for this scholarly off-shoot of a once- 
done fairy tale. There is no doubt a 
market for this type of thing; the self- 
styled intellectuals will make capital of 
the esoteric non-world content and style 
of this out-size hobby book. 

My main complaint is with the ful- 
some words of praise on the book-jacket. 
C. S. Lewis or no, no one can tell me 
now that “here are beauties which pierce 


like swords or burn like cold iron. Here 
is a book that will break your heart.” 
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And another friend of the author Cor is 
he a creditor?) says: “I shall turn to the 
second and third volumes of this book 
as they appear.” Another, obviously non- 
reader of the book, claims for it suspense 
and narrative skill; another sniggers 
something about Spenser! This is arrant 
nonsense, even on a book jacket, that 
latest plush home of quick untruth. 

In 1937, a prominent philologist 
named J. R. R. Tolkien wrote a book 
of fantasy about some weird, almost 
human, creatures called Hobbits. Some 
bad, some good. Many children and 
some adults liked the thing. Now, in 
1954, comes back this same man with 
the first of what promises to be a three 
volume history of Hobbitts. He admits 
these volumes are not for children. He 
seems to sense that there are enough 
phonies in the United States and Great 
Britain to support his Hobbit-hobby. 
And he is most likely correct. It has 
been a bad year for good books, or so 
they say; this is no way to solve the 
problem if it exists. To dress up an 
elongated fairy tale and sell it with over- 
tones of greatness is a fraud. 

This book is not recommended; there 
is no “moral” problem involved except 
injustice by the publisher or a waste of 
time by the reader. Perhaps a few 
months from now we will be told the 
whole thing was a gag? It’s the type of 
“quaint” thing that could well be a hoax 
to snare the hacks who would call it 
any more than a deadly, overlong bore. 


Collection of Details 


Reunion, by Merle Miller. Viking. 345 

pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Mary K. Sweeny 
This novel is a curious collection of de- 
tails, many of them superfluous, about 
eight people in particular and incident- 
ly about many others connected in any 
accidental way with the eight. Merle 
Miller attempts to tell at least twenty 
complete stories, bringing them all to a 
climax at the same dramatic moment in 
a reunion of eight veterans of the same 
Army company in Europe. It is as if he 
were trying to discover his characters’ 
souls with the aid of a magnifying glass. 
He finds an assortment of odd habits 
and many dingy secrets, but little soul. 

Just as the plot is strung together with 
the spinal column of coincidence, so too 
all but two of Mr. Miller’s people seem 
to have one common disturbance—sex. 
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Robert Musil: “The world’s doctor” 


The other two have murder on their 
minds. The extra- marital affairs, pre- 
marital affairs and experimentation he 
finds in a group of people whose back- 
grounds, personalities and occupations 
are supposedly so different, are multi- 
tudinous and surprisingly similar. And, 
it might be added, most tiring. His rem- 
edy is a reunion with a conscience-wash- 
ing done with alcohol, and, at the right 
moment, a couple of shots to stimulate 
the instinct for self-preservation. After 
that, marriages are mended and made, 
fears released and happiness secured. 
The exception seems to be the one per- 
son who has no secrets to hide—a sim- 
ple, good Italian girl, who learns to hate 
her husband as a result. 

Mr. Miller does bring out one inter- 
esting thing about his characters — that 
they do not see themselves as others see 
them. But he also adds that the way 
others see them is not always the truth 
either. The objective truth about these 
people is never made quite clear or cer- 
tain in the book. 


Austria on Eve of War 

THe Man Wirnout Quatities, Vol. 
II, by Robert Musil. Translated by 
Eithne Wilkins and Ernest Kaiser. 
Coward-McCann. 454 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


To plunge into Volume II of The Man 
Without Qualities without having read 
Volume I is like diving into sand. Rob- 
ert Musil, it seems, was a sort of Aus- 
trian Proust; he wrote as if he were 
eternal and had only one book to write. 


There is no doubt that The Man With. 
out Qualities is a monumental work, in 
size, if in nothing else. But it is not its 
size that makes it a slow-reading book. 
It is a plodding book, more interested in 
ideas than in actions. You have to dig 
your way through it. But the digging is 
good and sometimes pleasant. 

If Robert Musil has any story-line, it 
is not evident in Volume II. He does 
have some characters, much keen obser. 
vation of the human scene, and a great 
deal of withering cynicism. 

He pictures a world without absolutes 


—the frittering world of Austrian society 


on the eve of the first Great War. He 
studies it, characterizes it, mocks it, 

The world he mocks deserves a lot of 
mocking. But does not it also deserve a 
bit of sympathy? Somehow a work this 
large and this ponderous needs a little 
less laughter and a little more light. Vol- 
ume II of The Man Without Qualities 
shows Robert Musil as the world’s doc- 
tor with a good diagnosis and no pre- 
scription. 


Doctor of Healthopothy 
PrIsONER IN ParapisE, by Garet Rogers. 
Putnam. 438 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


Spartan McClintock, born in poverty, 
decides as a boy that money is the most 
important thing in life. His friendship 
with Buddy Boswell, the weakling son 
of the richest man in town convinces 
him of this. Believing that “big doctors 
make pots of money,” Spartan and Bud- 
dy decide to enter medical school. In 
their junior year an ironical twist of 
fate sends Spartan to prison for twenty 
years, and ends for all time his hopes 
for a medical degree. He is innocent of 
the crime but in protecting Buddy he 
believes the Boswells will come to his 
aid. Instead they desert him. 


Prison life is stark and cruel until } 


Spartan’s knowledge of medicine earns 
him an assignment to assist the prison 
doctor. At thirty-five, he wins a pardon 
but dreads going out into the world 
again. In’ prison he is safe and impor 
tant; the other prisoners call him “Doc- 
tor.” Outside he would be nobody—have 
nothing. Discouraged and seedy, he ar- 
rives in California where he meets 2 
lawless charlatan who calls himself “Dr. 
Bootmaker,” performs illegal operations, 
and “prescribes” for hypochondriacs. 
Hatching an idea he calls “Healtho 
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pothy,” Spartan joins forces with this 
quack and they become rich and fa- 
mous. 1 he death of a woman patient 
of the “clinic” brings Spartan face to 
fce with the truth about himself. 

Miss Rogers’ Prisoner in Paradise is 
4 fascinating narrative. The writing is 
so gusty, so starkly realistic that it is dif- 
fcult to believe it was not written by 
a man—particularly one who had little 
faith in women, for there is not one 
virtuous woman in the entire novel. The 
hopeful reader looks forward to the day 
when novelists have enough faith in 
their plots to eschew lewd and licentious 
scenes. This first novel, unfortunately, 
follows the “popular” pattern in this 
respect. 


“Dream Realism” 
Tue Visionary Novets oF GEORGE 


MacDona.p, edited by Anne Fre- 
mantle. Noonday Press. 434 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


Dream literature is no doubt as old as 
the written word, for men have always 
been fascinated by their dreams. In our 
own day Surrealists have been laboring 
with dreams, attempting, so it seems, to 
break the barriers between the dream 
and reality, between the daft and the 
sane. Over 2,000 years before the Sur- 
realists the Greeks and Romans were 
writing many of their works within the 
dream framework. But the master of 
what may be called “dream realism” was 
a Scotsman by the name of George Mac- 
donald, who lived fifty years ago. Cer- 
tain of his novels display such an exact 
and profound knowledge of dream caus- 
ality, dream logic and dream change 








From jacket for “Visionary Novels” 


“Participation in actual dreams” 


that they tend to create an illusion of 
participation in actual dreams. This vol- 
ume, containing two of Macdonald’s vi- 
sionary novels, can be submitted in 
proof: Lilith and Phantastes demon- 
strate the genius of his mythopoeic im- 
agination. And yet these strange tales 
of enchantment may prove somewhat 
disappointing to the unwary reader. 

Of the two, Lilith, because of a 
tighter allegorical structure, is the bet- 
ter; still both, overlaid as they are with 
psychological, ethical and mystical ele- 
ments, are tainted with weirdness, flat- 
ness and obscurity. Whether it be the 
main character of Lilith, Mr. Vane, con- 
versing. with Mr. Raven (who alter- 
nates as a ghost, Adam, a crow) or the 
main character of Phantastes, Anodos, 
walking through the forest among the 
flower-fairies, perhaps a too severe and 
unrewarding call is made on the read- 
er’s attention. On the other hand, de- 
votees of Kafka and Novalis—and, yes, 
even Salvador Dali—may find that 
George Macdonald touches the “chord 
of indefinite suggestion.” 


Father and Son 

Tue Lion at Morninc, by Stephen 
Longstreet. Simon and Schuster. 597 
pp. $4.95. 
Reviewed by George A. Woods 


Two very hungry lions are Tom Hea- 
cock and his father, Bart. The younger 
Heacock, a somewhat cynical individ- 
ualist, is a talented and promising artist 
who hungers for absolute truth in the 
world of paints and brushes. Bart, al- 
ready a minor tycoon, glib of tongue 
and suave of manner, has an insatiable 
appetite for industrial power—and wom- 
en. A warm father-son relationship has 
never existed, despite the efforts Bart 
makes between board meetings and se- 
ductions to achieve some sort of rapport 
with his son. The remembered scenes 
in Tom’s childhood—accusations of in- 
fidelity by his mother against the father, 
and angry blows struck in return—are 
far too vivid for him ever to be recon- 
ciled with the graying but still dapper 
elder. Stephen Longstreet’s bulky novel 
follows them on their divergent careers. 

Dozens of other characters, mere cubs 
when compared to Tom and Bart, stalk 
the pages and serve to influence the two 
lions and the general flow of the nar- 
rative. Author Longstreet excels in creat- 
ing and defining these bit roles. Many 








MEN IN SANDALS 


A Delightful Introduction 
to the Modern Monastery 


By Father Richard Madden, O.C.D. 
If you’ve ever wondered “what goes 
on behind monastery walls,” you'll 
heartily enjoy this whimsical account 
of monastic life. Father Madden, a 
young Carmelite, tells the monk’s 
story—a complete, often hilarious, and 
always heartwarming story of prayer 
and silence, of sandals 
' and fish, and an abiding 
| compelling inner peace. 
You'll find a lot to chuck- 
! le over and a lot to spur 
_ you spiritually in this in- 
_ imitable portryal of a 
monk’s unusual way of 

life! 


$2.50 








Father Raymond 
Meditates on 


GOD, A WOMAN, 
AND THE WAY 


Illustrated by John Andrews 


In a new book of tremendous spiritual im- 
pact, the noted Trappist author meditates 
on the Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin 
—each eloquently illustrated by artist John 
Andrews. Demonstrating how God and God’s 
Mother walked parallel ways for the world’s 
aternal happiness, Father Raymond presents 
Mary as Mediatrix of God’s graces, and the 
hope of our troubled world. Most unusual 
and deeply moving spiritual reading by the 
author and illustrator of A New Way of the 
Cross. $3.50 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN J. KEANE 


By Rev. Patrick Henry Ahern 


This authentic, full-dimensional biography 
of the fiery Archbishop Keane, first rector of 
the Catholic University of America and key 
figure in the tangled American Church con- 
troversies at the turn of the century throws 
much-needed light upon his life and work. 
An especially fascinating slice of Church 
history in the vein of Ellis’ The Life of 
James Cardinal Gibbons. 


FATIMA: IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY 


By Costa Brochado; translated by 
George C. A. Boehrer 


This study of the wonders of Fatima from 
a new angle pieces together facts from Por- 
tuguese history to demonstrate how our 
Lady’s appearances at Fatima may have 
saved the Faith in Portugal. $4.50 





At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


401 Bruce Building 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





of his situations are amusing if not 
down-right comic. Unfortunately many 
more are sordid. It is not pleasant to see 
debauchery and degradation brought so 
sharply into focus no matter how it even- 
tually helps Tom and Bart to evolve. 
Nor will the pseudo-philosophical pro- 
nouncements on art and truth enable 
readers to get through this book as fast 
as they should. 


When the Casket Girls 
Arrived in New France 
Brive For New Or .eans, by Rev. Ed- 

ward Murphy. Hanover House. 313 

pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, $.C.N. 
Sprightly, and lush with a flavorsome 
Gallic idiom is this tale of the eight- 
eenth-century French farmers and trad- 
ers of Louisiana, who, homesick for the 
gracious domesticity of la belle France, 
appealed to the mother country for 
wives to adorn their log cabins in New 
France. 

The mother country, happy to accede 
to a request which would further her 
own plans for a fruitful and populous 
colonial empire, commissioned the Com- 
pagnie des Indes to send to New Or- 
leans a bevy of hand-picked maidens, to 
be placed under the strict surveillance 
of a band of Ursuline nuns, also des- 
tined for the New World. 

The good Ursulines: have as much as 
they can do to restrain their charges— 
filles a la cassette, or casket girls, as they 
are called—within the confines of the 
rules set up for their governance. 

The story focuses particularly upon 
pert and pretty Yvonne de Lisle, whose 
incorrigible flirtatiousness involves her 
in many escapades from which Divine 
Providence and the vigilant nuns always 
extricate her. Indeed, the story repre- 
sents the spiritual odyssey of a coquette, 
written against the romantic background 
of French Louisiana. 

Arrived in New Orleans, Yvonne is 
straightway the charming object of de- 
sire and dissention. After each conquest 
she goes her way, leaving the abandoned 
to battle and brood. 

The deus ex machina of the piece is 
Soeur Madeleine, an Ursuline nun, as 
saintly as Yvonne is worldly. It is to 
Soeur Madeleine that Yvonne flees for 
sanctuary when the consequences of her 
frivolity close in upon her. Soeur Made- 
leine it is who guides Yvonne around 
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Edward Murphy: Sprightly and lush 


the pitfalls of her own temperament and 
finally brings her, regenerate and chas- 
tened, to the green pastures of matri- 
mony. This is a book replete with ob- 
ject lessons for young girls. 

The plot is colorful and well-knit, but 
the outcome, although edifying, strikes 
a false note. Yvonne's conversion, 
though by easy stages, is hard to believe 
in. Sticklers for poetic justice may de- 
plore the fact that Yvonne does not re- 
ceive some come-uppance, considering 
the manifold damage she has done to 
hearts and heads. 


Hollywood Writer 

Mosr Lixety to Succeep, by John Dos 
Passos. Prentice-Hall. 310 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert R. Yackshaw 


The usual statement must be made 
about Dos Passos’ latest book: he is still 
in the same old rut. The rut dates back 
to the twenties when he gained literary 
prominence with First Encounter and, 
especially, Manhattan Transfer. In both 
named books he presented detailed ac- 
counts of mixed-up men and women 
who got that way because of the rotten- 
ness of twentieth-century civilization. 
Most Likely to Succeed is, simply, a re- 
peat of his old formula: give the reader 
details about the goof-ups and how they 
got that way, spice it up with bedroom 
scenes, give the impression that the book 
is really something about an efferves- 
cent and evasive “American dream,” and 
be boldly “modern” by avoiding all. con- 
ventional Christian ethics. 

To make this one timely Dos Passos 


slips in a bit about Communist infiltra- 
tion of Hollywood via script writers. Jed 
Morris, the protagonist, is supposed to 
be a bright boy who gets all mixed up 
with the Communists who slip in and 
out of the story. After one chapter about 
this promising young playwright who, 
at one time, seemed most likely to suc. 
ceed, one can only conclude he deserves 
the worst. A divorce, a common-law 
marriage, and quick amours with about 
every woman he meets indicate the di- 
rection he chooses to take to success, 


England of 13th Century 
Leoparps AND Lugs, by Alfred Dug- 
gan. Coward McCann. 278 pp. $3.50, 


Review by Sister M. Hester, §.S.N.D, 


Alfred Duggan’s Leopards and Lilies 
runs its narrative course through the 
early years of thirteenth-century Eng- 
land, during the reign of young prince 
Henry III, son of John Lackland of 
Magna Charta fame, a period about 
which the average reader is not too well 
informed. Mr. Duggan suffers from no 
such lack, however, and his novel is a 
feat of invention and imaginative te- 
construction of life in that lusty age. 

How Lady Margaret fitzGerold mar- 
ried, followed her second husband, Sir 
Falkes de Brealte, in the skirmishes and 
battles against the French King Louis, 
and finally deserted him when he fell 
from power provides the narrative inter- 
est in a novel that is actually an erudite 
report on feudal battle tactics and po- 
litical maneuvering. There are times 
when the reader wonders why the au- 
thor bothered with the characters at all; 
his real interest is so obviously in their 
background. He may wonder too, if he 
checks on the period, why Mr. Duggan 
did not create his attractive hero out of 
whole cloth instead of taking a man 
whom historians pretty well agree “was 
a ferocious and sanguinary ruffan.” 
That would dispose of the problem of 
Margaret’s desertion too, since the real 
Fawkes’ wife was banished with him 
after the fall of Castle Bedford. 

As a novel Leopards and Lilies has 
too much unassimilated material; as 
background reading for the period it 
might be excellent. The most vital parts 
of the book are the defense of Lincoln 
by Nichola de Camville, and the gory 
“fair of Lincoln”; the weakest are those 
that deal with the personal relations of 
Margaret and her husband. 
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Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


HE BIGGEST bargain in mysteries of 
a and many another season is Mac- 
nillan's THREE BY TEY ($3.95), a 
collection of three of Josephine Tey’s 
almost perfect specimens in this field of 
fction. Miss Pym Disposes, the story of 
, murder which takes place in a girls’ 
boarding school devoted to physical cul- 
ture, The Franchise Affair, a thoroughly 
engrossing modern reconstruction of a 
famous seventeenth century trial, and 
Brat Farrar, the study of an English 
family to whom an impostor returns as 
the long-missing twin brother of the 
young heir (a twin whose slightly ear- 
lier birth gives him right of succession 
to the family property), compose a vol- 
ume which belongs not only in every 
large library, but in the private collec- 
tions of mystery readers. 

The late Miss Tey, whose death a 
few years ago deprived the field of crime 
fiction of one of its most entertaining 
and competent writers, wrote only eight 
mystery novels, but each one of them is 
a classic of its kind. Macmillan, in its 
“Murder Revisited” series, has also re- 
published THE MAN IN’ THE 
QUEUE and A SHILLING FOR 
CANDLES, both written by Miss Tey. 

For those who like lady amateur de- 
tectives, three favorites have made their 
annual or semi-annual appearances. 

Miss Maud Silver, a refined maiden 
lady of Victorian mien but with an 
eagle eye for murder, returns to beguile 
us in THE BENEVENT TREAS- 
URE, by Patricia Wentworth (Lippin- 
cott, $2.50). When Candida Sayle, who 
had almost been done in by her elderly 
aunts at fifteen, goes to live with them 
and recognizes them as her would-be 
murderers, Miss Silver is called in, but 
not before the death of one aunt lends 
considerable suspense to the plot. Jus- 
tice and commonsense, as personified by 
Miss Silver, again prevail, lest anyone 

anxious. 

While this reader admits to an en- 
tirely irrational affection for Miss Sil- 








Eleanor F. Culhane, a graduate of the 
Fordham School of Social Service, a for- 
mer psychiatric social worker and an ar- 
dent mystery fan, has done reviews in 
the past for Books on Trial, America and 
the Boston Globe. 
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By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


ver, whose conversation consists of such 
unlikely repartee as “Pray sit down and 
compose yourself,” we also confess to 


an equally inexplicable irritation with’ 


Eve Gill, Selwyn Jepson’s scatterbrained 
daughter of a retired piratical sea cap- 
tain, who with characteristic verve, un- 
mitigated by intelligence, dashes madly 
around England, France and Italy in a 
hopeless hodge-podge of criminals, titles, 
conspirators and Scotland Yard men. 
(THE BLACK ITALIAN, by Selwyn 
Jepson. Doubleday. $2.75.) Please, Mr. 
Jepson, can’t you consign this girl to 
psychoanalysis or marriage, and get your- 
self a new heroine? 

The also scatterbrained but very 
charming Pam North, together with 
Jerry, Bill Weigand and the cats, Mar- 
tini, Gin and Sherry, cope with the 
murderer of the Norths’ lawyer in A 
KEY TO DEATH, by Frances and 
Richard Lockridge (Lippincott, $2.50). 
This nineteenth appearance of the Lock- 
ridges’ Mr. and Mrs. North, who have 
become familiar via movies, radio, TV 
and the theater to the millions who 
would not be caught dead with a book, 
is quite up to par for ingenuity, bright 
chatter and credible characterization. 
Working in a field conspicuously in 
need of some good fresh air, the Lock- 
ridges keep right on proving every six 
months that sophistication need not be 
synonomous with decadence, and that 
mysteries devoid of sadism and with a 
minimum of violence can pay off hand- 
somely. (Alone of the books mentioned 
in this column, this one seems suitable 
for older adolescents as well as adults.) 

Crime Club has brought out still an- 
other Simenon mystery, INSPECTOR 
MAIGRET AND THE KILLERS. 
(Doubleday, $2.75), which in the char- 


acterization of the self-pitying detective 





Lognon again provides an interestingly 
off-center focus for this tale of Amer- 
ican gangsters in the Parisian under- 
world. While this latest book falls a 
notch or two short of the Simenon nov- 
els recommended a few months ago, it 
is still of above-average quality. But 
surely the publishers can provide a bet- 
ter translation than this one which pen- 
dulates between artificially stilted prose 
and equally artificial slang. Maigret 
shines brighter in plain idiomatic Eng- 
lish. 

Andrew Garve, another steady pro- 
ducer of superior mysteries, has incor- 
porated an illicit love affair, a trial for 
murder, and a tensely fascinating hide- 
and-seek sequence in a fast-paced tale 
of a man falsely accused of his wife’s 
murder. (DEATH AND THE SKY 
ABOVE, by Andrew Garve. Harper, 
$2.75.) A shade less excellent than The 
Cuckoo Line Affair, this book can never- 
theless hold the adult reader’s attention 
until the last few pages. 

Finally, three recent Crime Club se- 
lections prove reasonably interesting. 
Carol Carnac (IMPACT OF EVI- 
DENCE, Doubleday, $2.75) chooses 
an isolated farm on the Welsh border 
as the setting for murder, explores with 
considerable ingenuity the problem of a 
fatal automobile accident in which a 
previously murdered corpse is found, 
and by means of witholding important 
clues until the last chapter comes up 
with an unexpected murderer. Pat Mc- 
Gerr provides a more sophisticated set- 
ting in the lush world of Parisian fash- 
ion, where the ostensibly self-effacing 
and devoted sister of the leading model 
is stabbed to death during an elite fash- 
ion show. While the murderer is no sur- 
prise to the experienced reader, the 
punishment is, which gives a distin- 
guishing twist to the story. (FATAL 
IN MY FASHION, by Pat McGerr. 
Doubleday, $2.75.) THE CHARKA 
MEMORIAL-a spy thriller involving 
a nice ambassador from a not so nice 
country—has some pretty incredible be- 
hind-the-scenes diplomacy, but an all 
too believable chase through New York 
and a torture sequence of such vividly 
convincing realism that this book can be 
recommended only to adult readers with 
strong stomachs. 
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An “Eminent Victorian” 
Done Without Caricature 
CarpinAL Manwninc, by Shane Leslie. 

Kenedy. 229 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 

B.V.M. 

Issued in commemoration of Cardinal 
Manning’s reception into the Church of 
Rome, this short biography is an abridg- 
ment of the author's lengthier Henry 
Edward Manning: His Life and Labours 
(London, 1921). And just as the pur- 
pose of the earlier study was partly to 
reply to Dr. Purcell’s misinterpretation 
of the Cardinal’s character (E. N. Pur- 
cell, Life of Cardinal Manning, 2v., 
London, 1896), so this centenary vol- 
ume takes to task a “new arraigner of 
the dead Cardinal,” Lytton Strachey, 
whose Eminent Victorians (London, 
1918) made such a stir in literary cir- 
cles. Purcell’s “crime” was in drawing 
unwarranted conclusions from incom- 
plete evidence; Strachey’s, in offering his 
readers “brightly poisoned merchandise” 
—caricatures of such distinguished per- 
sonages as the Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, Florence Nightingale and General 
Gordon. The protests of friends and 
other contemporaries of Strachey’s vic- 
tims only served to advertise the book, 
which continues to be read because of 
its suggestive style, its amusing and tell- 
ing use of innuendo. 

“What Hollywood has done to ordi- 
nary History,” writes Leslie, “Lytton 
Strachey has often achieved with Biog- 
raphy. There is only one answer to 
either, and that is to read the offender 
carefully with his sources.” One of the 
most rewarding features of the book is 
the frequent quotation of sources which 
Strachey either neglected or misread. 

If Manning’s public life was a 
“stormy success,” as it has been de- 
scribed, that was due partly to his char- 
acter and native endowments and partly 
to the fact that his lot was cast in a peri- 
od of stress and strain for both Church 
and State. Moreover, the controversies 
of the Victorian Age were not clear cut 
political, religious, social or intellectual 
problems; nearly all of them overlapped 
and could not be resolved without im- 
plicating areas of life or individuals 
other then those immediately concerned. 
The definition of papal infallibility, for 
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example, would seem to have been a 
matter reserved exclusively to the Vati- 
can Council; yet Gladstone considered 
that the pronouncement affected the 
civil status and, by implication, the loy- 
alty of all English Catholics. It took the 
assurance of Cardinal Manning that the 
civil allegiance of Catholics was in no- 
wise affected by the definition to quiet 
the misgivings of the British statesman. 
And so we find the Cardinal - Arch- 
bishop of Westminster pleading with 
the Secretary of War for more Catholic 
chaplains and for nuns to nurse at the 
Crimean battle front; denouncing Brit- 
ish policy in Ireland; favoring Home 
Rule; and, after the Great Famine, do- 
ing what he could for the Irish diaspora 
in his diocese. The establishment of a 
Catholic school system from the primary 
grades to the university was only one of 
his partially realized dreams. On friend- 
ly terms with members of successive 
British Cabinets, with politicians, intel- 
lectuals and social reformers of all 
shades of opinion, he sought their aid, 
despite hostile criticism, whenever it 
would advance a cause he had at heart. 
As Anglican rector at Lavington, he 
had won the affection and gratitude of 
the poor. He later sought them out in 
the slums of London, all the while de- 
nouncing the Manchester school of eco- 
nomics which would make slaves of the 
laborer and trafic with his labor as a 
commodity to be bought and sold. His 
settlement of the Dock Strike in 1889 





Cardinal Manning: “Stormy success” 


won for him a unique place in the his- 
tory of contemporary labo. disputes, At 
his death in 1892, “behind the Bishops 
of the Church and the Peers of the 
Realm,” writes Leslie, describing the fy. 
neral cortege, “marched solid lines of 
labouring men. . . .” 

Leslie, like Manning to the manner 
born, treads his way skillfully through 
the maze of persons, places and events 
that form the warp and woof of the ca- 
reer of this great English churchman. If 
the American reader, less familiar with 
the Victorian scene, is occasionally be- 
wildered, let him remember that the 
present work is, in the words of the au- 
thor, a “careful abstract” of its more 
detailed predecessor. It suffers from too 
great compression, from a lack of ex. 
planatory footnotes, and from an index 
which is no more than an alphabetical 
list of names. But occasional mild be- 
wilderment is a small price to pay for 
this portrait of an “eminent Victorian” 
done in lucid prose and punctuated by 
Irish wit. 


Years of Youth 
In French Guinea 
Tue Dark Cuitp, by Camara Laye. 

Noonday Press. 188 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by F. A. McGowan 
This autobiographical sketch of life in 
French Guinea ends in 1948 when the 
twenty-year old Malenke engineering 
scholarship student takes a plane for 
Paris. 

The introduction by Philippe Thoby- 
Marcelin is necessary for understanding 
the culture heritage where even a thou- 
sand years of the Moslem religion has 
not done away with the old African 
animism. But exception must be taken 
to two consecutive sentences on page 12. 
“Catholic worship of saints” is a term 
technically correct but misleading un 
less accompanied by the technical dis- 
tinctions: latria, dulia, hyperdulia. Such 
sweeping generalizations cannot be sub- 
stantiated as: “the slaves of Brazil, Cuba, 
and San Domingo (now Haiti), who 
were forcibly christianized on landing, 
in turn identified the saints with the 
Negro deities.” 

The translation of the text proper, 
without slipping into sentimentality, has 
retained the repetitive simplicity and 
rhythm of the original diction and the 
tone of demonstrative affection so typ- 
ical of the African. The out-going love 
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for kinsfolk and friend seems basic to 
their consideration for others, their sense 
of fitness, their intuitive grasp of every- 
one’s dignity, even their extra-sensory 

rceptive power. This may be called a 
record of feelings, events in terms of 
human emotions, the nexus-realm_be- 
sween mere sensation and abstraction. It 
exemplifies Danielou’s words in The 
Salvation of the Nations: “The African 
Negro world is characterized by its pro- 
found immersion in the instinctive life. 
_,. The day the Negro world is Chris- 
tianized, one can foresee a prodigious 
scramental and liturgical development, 
a religious art, a return to the sacred 
dance . . . an integral part of this civil- 
ation” (p. 39). For the growing boy, 
instead of the withdrawal of introspec- 
tion, there is participation in the sym- 
bolic ritual for the common actions of 
the day, in the liturgy of chants and 
thythmic motions for each occupation 
(his father’s exercise of the galdsmith’s 
craft is almost an act of religion; the 
tice harvesting on his uncle’s farm is 
a prose- poem comparable to Belloc’s 
‘Mowing of the Field”), and in the 
special dances to accentuate the mean 
ing of the Moslem festivals and of the 
pivotal dates in adolescent life. The pro- 
tracted description of the circumcision 
ceremony restricts the book to adults; 
they will be impressed by the young 
boy's reactions of appreciation and _grati- 
tude. 

There are no references to Christians, 
as such, and surprisingly few to Euro- 
peans. There seems to have been no ex- 
propriation of land, no interference in 
tribal organization. The colonial officials 
make great efforts to raise the school 
standards in the towns of the interior 
and at the seaport capital, Conakry, 
where the author, Camara Laye, goes 
for his secondary classes to a Technical 
Institute staffed by excellent teachers 
from France. 

The author has been singularly 
blessed in his associations. His family 
live by a high moral code, his mother 
fully deserving the reverence paid her 
by husband, children and_ neighbors. 
This high code carries over to self-re- 
straint in Camara’s love for Marie and 
to spontaneous self-sacrifice during his 
friend’s illness. But there is a restless- 
ness of mind and the author cannot di- 
agnose the lack which makes him a 
“dark child.” 


We wonder about his return to his 
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people—what he will bring back to them 
besides technical skill. There is much 
in their culture deserving to develop be- 
cause, to end with Danielou, “. . . many 
aspects of Christianity . . . we shall not 
discover until Christianity has been re- 
fracted through every facet of human 
civilization.” 


Sixth and Final Volume 
Of Sean O’Casey’s Story 


SuNsET AND Eveninc Star, by Sean 
O’Casey. Macmillan. -339 pp. $4.75. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 

Any suggestion of mellow serenity con- 

jured up by the title of this sixth and 

final volume of Sean O’Casey’s autobi- 
ography is illusory and wholly confined 
to the title itself. Irate as ever, and still 
grinding out variations on some well- 
worn themes, O’Casey reviews the latter 
fifteen years of his twenty-seven year 






exile in England, the period just prior 
to and following World War Il. The 
external events however, are incidental 
to O’Casey’s shrill, adolescent fervor in 
extolling the life of personal independ- 
ence and freedom, unhampered by me- 
dieval notions of sin and guilt. Here, as 
in the rest of his lengthy memoirs, and 
the greater part of his dramatic work, 
organized or “institutional” religion is 
the villain of his piece, with Catholic- 
ism the major target of his venom and 
abuse. 

A long-time admirer of Soviet Russia, 
O’Casey seems unaware of the night- 
marish incompatibilities he creates by 
the super-charged rhetoric of his pleas 
for social justice on the one hand, and, 
on the other, statements like, “The great 
achievements of the Soviet Union .. . 
the inexhaustible energy, the irresistible 
enthusiasm of their Socialistic efforts 
were grand facts to Sean; grand facts 
setting the people’s feet firmly on the 
way to the whole truth, calling all men 
to a more secure destiny in which all 
heads shall be anointed with oil, and 
all cups shall be filled.” All evidence 
contrary to his preconceived ideas of a 
totalitarian Utopia is dismissed as mere 
twaddle. He is sturdily determined that 
no one will gainsay him, least of all 
the unfortunate lady who, in a weirdly 
comic scene, calls to tell him that her 
husband, a former worker in the Com- 
intern, has been spirited away by the 
Ogpu. Sean refuses to be enlightened, 
and the woman leaves under a barrage 
of typical O’Casey invective. 

Several old quarrels are revived in 
Sunset and Evening Star, notably that 
which involved Chesterton, whom 
O’Casey considered a fraud. A whole 
chapter is reserved for the late George 
Orwell who was rash enough to review 
Drums under the Window unfavorably. 
The kudus go to Shaw (unwittingly 
and unconvincingly pitted against Ches- 
terton) and George Jean Nathan, an 
enthusiastic booster of O’Casey’s plays. 

Repetition is rife on other pages 
which contain lengthy analyses of the 
underlying reasons as to why neither 
Shaw nor Wells could accept certain 
tenets of Catholicism. Thus we have (p. 
240), “How men like Belloc and Ches- 
terton could think that such sensible, 
secular minds could seek shelter under 
the Roman dome of dogma is difficult 
to understand.” And on p. 242, “How 
Belloc and Chesterton could for a mo- 
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ment imagine that such sensible secular 
minds would jump for shelter or crawl 
for shelter under the Roman dome of 
dogma is difficult to understand.” Per- 
haps O’Casey feels that though the first 
pronouncement may catch the reader 
napping, the second is bound to give 
him pause. 


The One and Only Veep 
Tuat Reminps Me, by Alben W. Bark- 
ley. Doubleday. 288 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Ellen Logue 
Alben Barkley’s autobiography could 
easily be called a sub-treasury of Amer- 
ican political humor. The Veep breezily 
recounts along with many a good tale 
his ventures in politics. Mr. Barkley, the 
seventy-seven year old newly - elected 
Senator from Kentucky has often been 
considered for the White House but 
has never quite made it. He has all the 
traditional prerequisites, however; he 
was born in a log-cabin of poor, hard- 
working parents, “swept” his way 
through college, and then read the law 
in Kentucky before embarking on his 
political career there. 

His greatest service to the nation and 
to his party, whether in the House, 
Senate or as Veep (and will there ever 
be anyone who could inherit his title?) 
has been the hard, but essential task of 
liaison man between both ends of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. This requires keen po- 
litical sense to know which bills are 
worth the fight and which are not, and, 
most important, to be able to keep party 
factions in reasonable harmony. To do 
all this while giving worthwhile and in- 
teresting speeches has been Mr. Bark- 
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ley’s great achievement, the greater be- 
cause he has stuck to his principles and 
earned the respect and friendship of 
practically everyone in the Capitol. 
These reminiscences, however, leave 
the sterner stuff of which this elder 
statesman must be made well behind 
the facade of politician and family man. 
He has told many a tale on himself 
here, including, of course, his courting 
and marriage to Jane Hadley which in- 
trigued the nation. The sterner stuff 
must wait for the scholarly historian 
who will measure properly Mr. Bark- 
ley’s role in American history. But while 
we wait, I can’t think of any more pleas- 
ant political reading than the really hu- 
morous and wonderfully candid auto- 
biography of the Veep. Read it for 
laughs, even if you're. a Republican. 


British Statesman’s 
View of His Years 
Orv Men Forcet, by Duff Cooper. 

Dutton. 399 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 
This is an autobiography in which the 
British statesman Duff Cooper outlines 
British domestic and international events 
of the years 1913 to 1947. In a sense it 
is woven from a diary, but should not 
be confused as a mere editing of such. 
It is an interesting tale with judgments, 
made at the time of the events, which 
appear prescient in the light of subse- 
quent developments. 

In a singularly easy fashion the story 
introduces many of the great names in 
contemporary English history and_por- 
trays the workings of the Cabinet and 
the Civil Service. The reader, however, 
will feel a little vexed because Cooper 
does not pursue in more detail some of 
the characters. On the other hand in 
making general surveys such apt and 
penetrating words as these will be 
found: “John Bull is represented as a 
bluff, blunt fellow who is fond of speak- 
ing his mind. But in point of fact the 
ordinary Englishman dislikes plain 
speaking, just as he dislikes cold logic 
or facing hard facts.” 

Perhaps two coigns may particularize 
what the reader can expect to find. In 
speaking of the League of Nations, 
Cooper says, “I have often thought that 
if the League had had some openly de- 
clared enemies it might have had a bet- 
ter chance of success, but when all pay 
lip-service and few have faith the cause 


is doomed.” Or again, in discussing the 
devious political moves concerning the 
recognition of DeGaulle in March of 
1947, “Apparently complete agreement 
was reached . . . but at the last moment 
it was turned down by the President 
against the wishes of Cordell Hull, the 
State Department and ourselves.” 

There is satisfaction for the reader 
desiring occasional glimpses into the 
fashionable set, but in these glimpses 
the Hollywood mentality will probably 
be shocked by what it is shown. For 
example, Belloc reading his poetry to 
Cooper and his friends is not the usual 
conception of the activities of such folk. 

Cooper epitomizes the spirit of the 
book and the interest to be found there- 
in in his concluding paragraph: “I have 
never felt that the contemplation of the 
past, with the knowledge that it cannot 
come again, need be a source of sorrow. 
The emotion is like that aroused by 
looking through an album.” 


The World of an Artist 

Struggling for Integrity 

THe Woman Wiratn, by Ellen Glas- 
gow. Harcourt, Brace. 307 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 
When Ellen Glasgow died in 1945 no 
one had ever read a line of her auto- 
biography. To her literary executors she 
wrote, “I have tried to make a complete- 
ly honest portrayal of an interior world, 
and of that world alone.” 

The Woman Within is just that—a 
“completely honest portrayal of an inte- 
rior world,” the world of a solitary artist 
struggling for integrity in a changing so- 
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ciety. So thorough is her portrayal that 
she begins with her earliest feelings and 
impressions. A black dog pursued by 
“uel men,” an old Negro being taken, 
greaming, to the almshouse, a first- 
grader taking advantage of Ellen’s frail- 
ty to eat her lunch—in general, the 
“lindness of the unpitiful” — these are 
pictures indelibly traced in her childish 
mind. 

At seven she began to pray every 
night, “O God, let me write books! 
Please, God, let me write books!” Her 
first poem, written at this age, so amused 
her older sisters that from that time on 
she decided to keep her writing a secret. 
She continued to write in secret all her 
life. 

Since Ellen’s health was delicate, she 
had little formal schooling. Always she 
had to learn for herself from her father’s 
extensive library or “from within.” Fre- 
quent tensions among members of the 
aristocratic Southern family made _ her 
childhood and adolescence, for the most 
part, unhappy. 

At twenty, after writing a wretched 
first novel, The Descendant (1897), au- 
thoress Glasgow decided not to imitate 
the Southern writers who capitalized on 
glamor and sentiment. Reacting just as 
definitely against the “regimented real- 
ism” of Howells, who was then a power 
in the North, she turned instead to the 
masters of the old world, Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, Chekhov, Tolstoy. Although 
the French writers gave her an insight 
into technical skills, the Russians did 
more: they gave her a maturity of vi- 
sion which influenced all her subsequent 
novels. She determined that her material 
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would come from the South which she 
knew so well; that, to achieve univer- 
sality, she must concentrate on making 
the South come alive and be articulate. 

At twenty-two, Ellen became partial- 
ly deaf, an affliction which made her 
almost morbidly sensitive. Despite this 
handicap, at twenty-six she fell in love 
with a married man, the father of two 
grown boys. This affair lasted seven 
years when the man died. Like many 
of her women characters, Ellen would 
not be defeated. In her solitary attempt 
to work out a living philosophy, she dis- 
covered her own fortitude, the “vein of 
iron” which does not soften at the core. 

As her novels became more success- 
ful, Ellen toured Europe with her older 
sister, Cary. In England, they visited 
with Hardy, Conrad, Galsworthy, Henry 
James. On their return, following Cary’s 
death, Ellen became a leader in the 
movement for woman suffrage. Then, 
in the twenties and thirties, she wrote 
what she considered her best books: 
Barren Ground, The Romantic Come- 
dians, They Stooped to Folly, The Shel- 
tered Life and Vein of Iron. Her book 
of self-criticism, A Certain Measure, was 
written shortly afterwards, followed by 
In This Our Life. 

After sixty years, this “Virginia Gen- 
tlewoman’s” keenest pang lay in the re- 
membrance of having fought all her life 
“without changing anything.” Her chief 
compensation lay in the awareness of 
having “an undefeated heart.” As for her 
religious commitments, they are quite 
nebulous and uncertain, chiefly because 
of her unhappy childhood when religion 
was identified with restraint. 

For the average reader, Miss Glas- 
gow’s novels will be far more rewarding 
than her autobiography. For her devot- 
ees—and possibly for the psychologists— 
The Woman Within will be marvelous- 
ly illuminating. 


A Break with Communism 
After 20 Years in Party 
ScHoot oF Darkness, by Bella V. 
Dodd. Kenedy. 264 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
“From the shadows and images into the 
truth.” That is the story of Bella V. 
Dodd. It is more than a story of “the 
God that failed”; it is, in addition, a 
story of the God that triumphed. Bella 
Dodd learned about Communism the 
hard way; but that is infinitely better 





Bella Dodd: Not as easy as it seems 


than lacking courage and persisting in 
error. 

The narrative of the part she played 
for twenty years in the New York Com- 
munist Party is new; what the Commu- 
nist Party stands for is old. This is not 
to say, though, that her analysis is un- 
important. It is very important. She uses 
her own experiences in illustrating Com- 
munist techniques. The lessons she 
draws can be pondered and repondered. 

Sensitive to social iniquities and cut- 
off from her family and friends, she felt 
uprooted, an easy prey to the Commu- 
nists who “enlist the unattached people, 
for they have little to lose and are first 
to capitulate to organized excitement.” 
Security and affection is based on group 
solidarity. It is never based on personal 
emotion. The group, of course, is rigidly 
controlled and when, as Bella Dodd dis- 
covered, a Communist finds fault with 
this neat arrangement, he is expelled, 
discredited, villified and even terrorized. 
Rejecting Communism is not as easy as 
it seems. For twenty years, says Bella 
Dodd, she was conditioned by education 
and association to accept atheistic Com- 
munism, and “unbecoming” a Commu- 
nist takes time. 

Although a member of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party, 
she was expelled in June, 1949, on a 
series of trumped up charges. The “ax” 
fell, and she could breathe again, read 
critically and live again in a world that 
had been lost to her. “My store of odd 
pieces was beginning to develop into a 
recognizable picture”: Communism is 
a road to annihilation; once you march 
with Communism there is no easy re- 
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turn; public Communists are not the 
important Communists; Communists un- 
erringly attach themselves to explosive 
situations; Communists create organiza- 
tions and clothe them with appearances 
of moral fervor to influence mass move- 
ments; and Communists “prove” by ded- 
ication and by membership that the 
Communist Party is reformist and in- 
digenous. 

School of Darkness should bring light 
to some, hope to others and a warning 
to all of us that good men must love 
one another, strike vigorously to elimi- 
nate social maladjustments which con- 
spirators use to sieze power. As a great 
statesman once pointed out, the only 
thing necessary for the triumph of evil 
is that good men do nothing. 


Picture of Dictator 

With a Difference 

SALAZAR IN PortucaL, by Christine 
Garnier. Farrar, Straus and Young. 
217 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Richard J. Houk 


“Muito obrigado!” (“Thank you very 
much!”) were the first words of Portu- 
guese I learned in 1944 when assigned 
to the secret U.S. Airbase at Lagens in 
the Azores. Those thirteen months pro- 
vided me with the wonderful opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the 
most courteous people in the world, and 
so stimulated my interest in them and 
in their heroic nation that I have since 
thrice visited and studied in the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Today, despite the fact that she is a 
NATO ally, Portugal is unknown in 
this country. In our chaotic world, she 
has paid the usual penalty which any 
country free from dramatic political 
crises and enjoying steady social and 
ecomonic progress must pay. That pen- 
alty is oblivion. 

The magnificent renaissance which 
has transformed so many phases of Por- 
tuguese life is due almost entirely to 
the persistent, placid planning of one of 
the world’s least known statesmen, Dr. 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, the Portu- 
guese Premier. An amazingly able pro- 
fessor of economics, he has become the 
world’s most humble and retiring dicta- 
tor. A resounding “Muito obrigado,” 
therefore, to Christine Garnier, whose 
Salazar in Portugal so splendidly reveals 
Salazar: the patriot and Prime Minister, 
the professor and philosopher. Scrupu- 
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lously she sets down the story in short 
but significant chapters that provide a 
truthful picture of Salazar and of the 
country he has saved and served so ca- 
pably. 

Using the Premier’s own words, the 
young French author destroys the dicta- 
tor that never was: the acidulous asce- 
tic, the bigoted bibliophile, the Fascist 
fanatic, the theological tyrant. Witness 
his reply to the letter of a fifth-grader 
worried about passing his exams who 
asked the Premier to petition for the 
intercession of Our Lady of Fatima. 
That same night Dr. Salazar took the 
time to write, “Dear boy . . . I have al- 
ready forwarded your request to Our 
Lady of Fatima. Her answer to me was 
that if in your dictation at the exam 
you make as many spelling mistakes as 
you did in your letter, she cannot guar- 
antee anything.” 

Fortunate is the land blessed by the 
visit of Our Lady and privileged to have 
had an honest patriot at the head of its 
government for twenty-five years! Sal- 
azar in Portugal will introduce you to 
this man and this lucky country. 


Dominican Saint 

Of 14th Century 

ANGEL OF THE JUDGMENT, by S. M. C. 
Ave Maria Press. 234 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Catherine 
Frederick, O.S.F. 

S. M. C. has once more proved her abil- 

ity to turn an apt phrase without sac- 

rificing factual truth. Although probably 

better known for her novels — Brother 

Petroc’s Return them — Sister 


among 





From “Angel of the Judgment” 
St. Vincent Ferrer 


Mary Catherine has also written several 
biographies, including Margaret, Prin. 
cess of Hungary; Henry Suso: Mystic 
and Poet and The Flight and the Son 

Her present book, a life of Vins 

nt 
Ferrer, combines the elements of a good 
novel with those of a sincere and trust. 
worthy biography. Most of the material 
for this work was taken from Pere 
Fages’ Histoire de Saint Vincent Ferrer, 
Though the story abounds in miraculous 
incidents and events, as indeed did the 
life of the saint, the author uses restraint 
in their telling, and truth is not sac- 
rificed to dramatic effect. 

Angel of the Judgment is, however, 
much more than a novelized account of 
the saint’s life. It is almost a history of 
the times in which Vincent Ferrer lived, 
revealing as it does, his part in the Great 
Schism of the West, his friendship with 
Benedict XIII, his dealings with various 
heretical groups. Authenticity is secured 
by interspersing throughout the narra- 
tive excerpts from Vincent’s own ser- 
mons, many of which are no less timely 
now since their subject is timeless, Anti- 
christ and the Last Judgment. They 
earned for the saint the appellation 
“messenger of the judgment.” 

Vincent’s sermons make up a large 
portion of the book. Through them, the 
Saint Cwho was understood by those of 
many different nationalities and dialects, 
though he spoke in his native Valen- 
cian) converted thousands of people in 
Spain, France and Italy. Many of his 
sermons are directed particularly to 
priests and religious, who will find this 
book worthwhile spiritual reading, as 
well as an enlightening and fascinating 
account of the life and times of this 
great Dominican saint. 


Friend and Teacher 

Of Vagrant Boys 

CurLpren’s SHEPHERD, by Katherine 
Burton. Kenedy. 228 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


The young John Christopher Drum- 
goole crossed the Atlantic alone in 1824 
to join his widowed mother in New 
York. Early he felt drawn to the priestly 
vocation but that desire appeared im- 
practical alongside the stern necessity of 
earning his living and augmenting the 
meager wages that his mother’s job as 
a domestic provided. Never one to be 
discouraged John put his hand to pres 
ent tasks confident that God would help 
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tim in the proper time to achieve his 
jeired goal. He acquired only a min- 
‘num of formal education at his parish 
ghool, the old St. Patrick's Cathedral 
| on Mott Street, but his intellectual curi- 
sity and his zest for learning grew with 
the years. He was a shoemaker and then 
church sexton. His progress was literally 
dow but sure, bringing him in 1865 to 
the Seminary of Our Lady of the An- 
gels near Niagara Falls. There at the 
we of 53 he was ordained a priest by 

Rishop Stephen Ryan of Buffalo. 

His earlier work with clubs for va- 
gant boys in his own and nearby par- 
shes had won him a deserved reputa- 
tion as friend, teacher and leader of the 
ragged and abandoned of whom there 
were then 40,000 in New York City. 
His first appointment following ordina- 
tion as an assistant in his own beloved 
Church of St. Mary on Grand Street 
brought him back to the boys whose 
need had alarmingly worsened. 

In 1871 Father Drumgoole was made 
rsident chaplain and director of the 
Newsboys’ Home, at 53 Warren Street, 
where he lived in dire poverty among 
his charges, striking at the roots of de- 
linquency and winning the friendship 
and confidence of all. From such hum- 
ble beginnings grew the great institu- 
tion commonly called Mount Loretto. It 
was this same Mount Loretto that Car- 
dinal Spellman chose for the “Mount 
Mary” of his novel, The Foundling. Fa- 
ther Drumgoole’s place in history, how- 
ever, is not dependent upon any one 
institution or work, for he pioneered in 
many fields of child-care and vocational 
training. 

The story of this compassionate coun- 
terpart of Don Bosco, truly the Chil- 
dren’s Shepherd, is ably told by Kath- 
etine Burton, whose pen has introduced 
us to an imposing galaxy of outstanding 
Catholic men and women in her numer- 
ous biographies. 


Washington as President: 

Freeman’s Sixth Volume 

Grorce Wasuincton, Vol. VI, Patriot 
and President, by Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Scribners. 529 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 

A few hours before his sudden death, 

Douglas Southall Freeman polished the 

fnal paragraphs of his sixth volume of 

his monumental biography of the im- 

mortal Washington. Acclaimed as the 
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greatest American military historian, he 
has given us a lifelike close-up of the 
Father of Our Country during his first 
term as president. 

General Washington had retired from 
public life after Britain’s surrender. 
Mount Vernon, his great love, occupied 
his attention. The farms had run down- 
hill during the war and needed reju- 
venation. So did the General’s purse. 
But he was not left to his personal af- 
fairs for very long. Friends and wartime 
associates convinced him that his pres- 
ence and influence were needed in the 
approaching crisis—the writing of a con- 
stitution. 

Although Washington took very lit- 
tle direct part in the making of the Con- 
stitution, his calm presidency over the 
convention, added to the universal es- 
teem in which he was held, aided the 
delegates in the, at times, bitter debates 
over sections of the document which is 
now the foundation stone of our un- 
matched liberty as Americans. 

There seemed to be no other choice 
but the beloved General for first presi- 
dent. It was a wise choice. Washing- 
ton’s attitude toward the Congress is in 
sharpest contrast with that of twentieth- 
century chief executives. He considered 
the executive as one “department” of 
the government, whose function it was 
to carry out the will of the people as 
promulgated by their representatives in 
Congress. 

But it was not an easy time for the 
president. He was torn by the feud be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton; Britain 
was not living up to some terms of the 
peace treaty; there were Indian prob- 
lems. And there was personal illness and 
personal finances—or the lack of them. 
Quietly, uprightly and patiently Wash- 
ington solved each question as best it 
could be done. As a result, he was draft- 
ed for a second term so that the young 
government that was groping for stabil- 
ity would not disintegrate. 

In this biography, Washington is 
shown a man of fine stature, enhanced 
by his trust in Divine Providence. Nor 
are his human traits and faults glossed 
over. Washington had much self-esteem 
and some vanity. But his faults were 
practically unnoticeable specks of tar- 
nish on the solid silver of his integrity. 

As with the rest of his work, Freeman 
has documented this volume completely 
and it, like the rest, will be of high value 
to historians and to students of history. 
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FULTON 
OURSLER’S 


greatest short writings 
of wisdom and inspira- 
tion — by the beloved 
author of 


THE GREATEST 
STORY EVER TOLD 


“From the first exquisite tale of 
the man who found happiness in 
selling a turquoise necklace to a 
little girl for eleven cents to the 
concluding pages containing Mr. 
Oursler’s last manifesto, there is 
the same warmth, the same faith 
in fundamental human goodness 
and God’s Providence. . .. There 
is inspiration here for every- 
body.” —The Sign 


* “This book is a wonderful treas- 
ure house. ... As an antidote 
against fatigue and despair and 
all forms of spiritual ennui, this 
book is worth many times its 
price.” —Chicago Tribune 


$2.95 wherever books are sold 
HANOVER HOUSE, Garden City, N.Y. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


New Year and a new way of life, 

that’s for me. And I owe it all to a 
book. For some time now there have 
been ugly rumors to the effect that I 
just don’t like anything and I have 
been taunted by accusations ranging 
from churlish, irrascible, crusty and atra- 
bilious to gouty, contentious, crabbed 
and vindictive. Being sensitive, deep 
down underneath where you can’t see, 
I wanted to reform but I didn’t know 
how. 

Then a combination of strange, you 
might almost say weird, circumstances 
placed in my hands How to Turn Your 
Ability Into Cash, revised and enlarged 
edition, by Earl Prevette (Prentice Hall, 
$3.95). Overnight I was a changed man. 

It can happen to you, too. All you 
need is Mr. Prevette’s book. Or, if that 
is not accessible, any self-help guide 
which Prentice Hall has built Cit’s their 
word, not mine) will do just as well be- 
cause they all offer the same challeng- 
ing, cheerful message. In the unlikely 
event you can’t find a Prentice Hall 
“original” don’t despair, because other 
publishers are also trying to do their bit 
to make this a better world. 

But for me, there will never be a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Prevette. You will under- 
stand this when I tell you his qualifica- 
tions: “He earned over $30,000 a year 
before he was 35, sold more than $10,- 
000,000 worth of insurance over the 
telephone, won a college degree in less 
than a year and reached the very pin- 
nacle of success as a nationally-known 
salesman.” Surely when a man who has 
not only done good but done well opens 
up his heart he deserves our rapt atten- 
tion and respect. 

Right from the start you are eager to 
dive in. The very chapter headings— 
“Are You Nine-Tenths Under Water?”, 
“How to Cope with Your Enemies,” 
“How the Law of Averages Can Make 
You Rich,” or “How to Generate En- 
thusiasm”—vividly illustrate the caliber 
of the mind you are in contact with. 

Your best bet is to stop reading this 
column right now and rush out and buy 
a copy. But for those who are house- 
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bound or, like me before I reformed, too 
set in their scroogish ways, I would like 
to titillate your better self with some 
suggestion of the incalculable riches that 
are to be found in these 241 glowing 
pages. 

Have you been guilty of thinking 
negatively? Stop it, right now. Remem- 
ber that a Boston physician examined 
twenty-five sufferers from inflammatory 
disorders and found that all — not just 
some, but all—were holding grudges. 
And ponder this: that wonderful Ger- 
man Shepherd dog, Strongheart owed 
his tremendous success to the fact that 
“he put everything he had in everything 
he did. All his acts were positive and 
decided. He spared nothing. He gave 
all.” As Mr. Prevette points out, “this 
teaches a great lesson. . . . Give all and 
there is no room for negative thoughts.” 

Never did I think I would find a 
sure-fire formula for making my wishes 
come true, but that was the old me. 
Mr.—oh, let’s call him Earl, he would 
want it that way—Earl has shown me 
the way: “Meditate and ask God if there 
is any reason why you should not have 
the thing you desire. Dismiss your de- 
sire for a few days and if it is right for 
you to have it, the desire will become 
more intense. This removes doubt and 
uncertainty, and inspires determination 
and action. . . . If you desire money, 
visualize the amount and feel it in your 
pocket. . . . Relax, meditate and be posi- 
tive when you visualize your desire. . . . 
Engender a feeling of kindness into 
your desire. It sends out vibrations of 
love that are the source of attraction. 
... Thank God for the abundance that 


is yours now. Repeat daily.” There's 





more to it than that, of course, but this 
little hint will show you that Earl has 
come up with the answer. 

I never stopped to think of it before 
but Earl is 100 per cent right when he 
insists on vision above all. It is “one of 
the most important faculties,” he re. 
veals. “It develops foresight and turns 
hindsight into profit.” As I see it now, 
the trouble with most people is that they 
lack vision. 


Wa really convinced me that Earl 


could do no wrong is his insistence 
on the value of reading. In fact, he rec- 
ommends that instead of reading only 
one book, you read three or four at a 
time. “The change of subject matter 
stimulates new brain cells, and instills 
zest and enthusiasm.” He quotes, with 
deserved approval, the advice of William 
Lyon Phelps: “I believe that a knowl- 
edge of the Bible with a college course 
is more valuable than a college course 
without the Bible. For in the Bible we 
have profound thoughts beautifully ex- 
pressed. .. . You can learn more about 
human nature by reading the Bible than 
by living in New York.” (There's a 
ready-made slogan for the promoters of 
National Bible Week.) Adds Earl: 
“This is a splendid tip on how to de- 
velop the Power of Concentration.” 

A lot of ordinary people are bound to 
underestimate the value of pure blood, 
or if they are hep they don’t know what 
to do about it. Earl does. The Natural 
Law, he reminds us, requires that you 
make complete use of your lungs. By 
breathing deeply and fully “you exercise 
and expand the lungs, help purify the 
blood, enlarge the diaphragm. . . . 
Breathe deeply and fully once every 
hour during the day. . . . The air is free. 
Breathe it.” (This is in the chapter, 
“How to Double Your Energy.” ) 

As for food, take a tip from the cow— 
she chews her cud and “without mas- 
tication there would possibly be no milk, 
no butter, no cheese.” (This is one of 


the few depressing items Earl allowed | 


to creep in..) Even the suit you are weat- 
ing is made possible by masticating- 
sheep, this time. Sobering thoughts, in- 
deed. 

But food and air, important as they 
are, are only half the battle. You have 
got to drink more water! Two tumblers 
on rising and at least one tumbler every 
two hours all through the day. That's 4 

(Continued on page 204) 
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) A Sociological Study 


Ot the Catholic Parish 
SoctaL RELATIONS IN THE URBAN Par- 

isH, by Joseph Fichter, S.J. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press. 264 pp. $5.50. 

Revieued by Gordan C. Zahn 
Father Fichter’s second major treatment 
of the Catholic parish in the American 
urban setting is a competent and most 
impressive performance. It will undoubt 
edly be the subject of frequent com- 
parisons with his Southern Parish, the 
earlier work which unfortunately ran 
afoul of clerical authority. There is no 
question but that it will and should stir 
new consideration of the extent to 
which sociological inquiry into the field 
of religious behavior can be permitted 
or ought to be encouraged. Much of the 
present volume may be taken as some- 
thing of a rebuttal to the severe critic- 
ism Southern Parish encountered on this 
score. This reviewer is in full agree- 
ment with Father Fichter in the crucial 
issue involved in the suppression of the 
earlier work: whatever its defects meth- 
odologically Cand some reservations may 
still apply to this new volume in this 
respect), his research had a right to be 
judged according to the standards of 
social science and not according to 
whether or not the reporting of unpleas: 
ant truths was offensive to some. 

Although the issue is present in this 
new work—indeed, Father Fichter lays 
down the challenge in his Introduction! 
—it is not likely that the controversy will 
be renewed in its full intensity. The 
substance of many of the chapters has 
already been published in leading so- 
ciological and ecclesiastical journals. 
Also, the principal emphasis on this 
book is placed upon conceptualization; 
and where it does report empirical ob- 
servations, it is more successful in mask- 
ing the identity of the parishes involved. 
The present reviewer was particularly 
impressed by the sections dealing with 
“A Typology of Parishioners” and “So- 
cial Relations and Structures.” 

In the former, Father Fichter makes 
a particularly valuable contribution in 
setting forth the “institutional” and “per- 
sonal” criteria by which Catholics may 
be classified according to the sociological 
Categories of “nuclear,” “modal,” “mar- 
ginal” and “dormant” parishioners. Some 
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issue may be taken with the occasional 
implication one finds that the ideal par- 
ishioner is also necessarily the ideal 
Catholic, although Father Fichter might 
counter by challenging either the im- 
plication or the distinction, or both. De- 
spite this reservation, however, the read- 
er might well use the authors typology 
as a basis for examination of conscience 
to determine for himself into which 
category he fits. The other favored sec- 
tion also should attract general interest. 
The social role of the priest and then 
that of the laity are carefully analyzed, 
and the author moves on to describe 
and analyze the structure of parochial 
societies and, finally, the relations be- 
tween the school and the parish. 

The remaining sections will be of 
specific interest to social scientists in that 
they consist of predominantly empirical 
description of “the social correlates of 
religious participation” and a more theo- 
retical discussion of “problems of con- 
ceptualization and research.” The ap- 
pendix, “Utility of Social Science for 
Religion,” is somewhat editorial in vein 
and may be taken as the concluding ar- 
gument of the challenge set forth in the 
introductory chapter. 

In summary, this volume may be rated 
as a major accomplishment. It is to be 
hoped that other social researchers will 
avail themselves of the conceptual tools 
Father Fichter has provided in his stud- 
ies of the American parish. 


Areas of Controversy 

For Catholics in U.S. 

Catuo.ics In Controversy, by James 
M. O'Neill. McMullen. 227 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by James G. Noth 


After quickly insisting upon and defin- 
ing the proper place of controversy in a 
democracy Professor James M. O'Neill, 
in this most readable tract, wheels into 
position and lets go at the three princi- 
pal areas in which controversies involv- 
ing Catholics have arisen; areas in which 
the beliefs, actions and objectives of 
American Catholics have been most vig- 
orously challenged and frequently mis- 
represented —Church and State, reli- 
gious education and censorship. Because 
controversies are “natural and unavoid- 
able does not mean that they cannot be 





James M. O’Neill: Takes the 
fight out of “fighting words” 


discussed reasonably and fairly,” states 
O’Neill, and discuss them he proposes 
to do. 

In the course of the book, written to 
keep the relationship between the writer 
and reader much like that between 
speaker and hearer, certain authors such 
as Paul Blanshard, Dr. Moehlman, Pro- 
fessor Nichols and Dr. Pleffer get their 
bumps—men with whom O’Neill has 
maintained a brisk and running engage- 
ment in and out of print for some time. 
Never scattering his shot, Dr. O'Neill 
gives in some detail his well reasoned, 
substantiated (but not here) and law- 
yerlike arguments against the “separa- 
tion” doctrine as announced by the Su- 
preme Court in the McCollum decision. 
He properly refers the reader, though, 
to his Religion and Education Under the 
Constitution, where, at greater length, 
he defends with unanswerable historical 
evidence the meaning of the religious 
clause of the First Amendment. 

On the subject of religious education 
Dr. O’Neill states that what seems on 
the surface to be hostile attitudes against 
Catholic religious education is, in many 
ways, against all religious education—the 
contest today being between militant 
secularism and religion generally. He 
offers his own convictions on the type 
or extent of public support or aid for 
religious schools, if there is to be any 
at all. 

Censorship, a “fighting word,” should 
be discussed on its merits, says the au- 
thor, fairly and accurately without any 
attempt, as is so often the case, “to 
spread the term over criticism and edi- 
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torial work and free discussion which 
the spreader happens not to like.” In- 
asmuch as there is being currently foist- 
ed upon the biased and uninformed the 
impression that the Catholic hierarchy 
is tremendously active in the field of 
censorship, an informed laity, he says, 
can best make the needed answers to 
the charges, and he here informs them. 

Minor areas of “irritants and incipient 
controversies,” such as relations with the 
Vatican, the “Catholic vote,” slander in 
sermons and misstatements in the press 
are all considered. 


Maryknoll 

In AND Out THE Anpes, by Sister Maria 
del Rey. Scribners. 281 pp. $3.95. 

Tue MeEaninc OF MaryKkNo.t, by Al- 

bert J. Nevins, M.M. McMullen. 344 

pp. $3.50. 

Review by Sister Mary Teresa Roades, 

S.C.L. 

In and Out the Andes is the story of a 
Maryknoll Sister’s visitation to the or- 
der’s far-flung missions in Spanish 
America. With the Maryknoll brand of 
enthusiasm, ebullient, sparkling, infec- 
tious, the author conducts her readers, 
rapidly and joyously, from one part of 
the hinterland to another. 

The style is easy and familiar. Bits of 
humor dot the pages, and emphasize 
the almost unbelievable spiritual and 
physical misery among the natives of 
South America. Ridiculous understate- 
ments, absurd contrasts, occasional short, 
staccato sentences closing paragraphs 
convince one that Sister Maria del Rey 
and Mark Twain are kindred spirits. 

A phrase here and there shows that 





many Maryknoll Sisters have been re- 
porters, doctors, nurses, teachers or so- 
cial service workers before entering the 
convent. Their background training 
helps them face up to difficult situa- 
tions—long journeys by boat or oxcart or 
jeep or truck through the jungle; the 
struggle to get “Next-time” Maria to con- 
fession; census-taking in filthy hamlets 
along the river bank; meeting a band of 
hostile Indians; caring for an Indian 
woman who gives birth to a child in a 
truck plowing through the jungle; lack 
of clothing, food and medicine for their 
charges and a shortage of workers to 
carry on—in a word, bearing the gigan- 
tic ache in the missionaries’ heart. 

In and Out the Andes is well supple- 
mented by Father Albert Nevins’ The 
Meaning of Maryknoll. Less sprightly 
than the Andean book, it gives a com- 
plete history of the Maryknoll move- 
ment to the present day. It stresses the 
priests and their heroic lives and deaths. 

Both of these books should be avail- 
able in every high school and college 
library. Strength, determination, humor, 
generous love of God and of souls are 
attractively portrayed; in addition to en- 
lightening adults these books will mo- 
tivate teen-agers to “go and do in like 
manner.” 


Tropic Island 

Hartt: THE Brack Repustic, by Sel- 
den Rodman. Devin-Adair. 168 pp. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 
Selden Rodman has analyzed with 
amazing thoroughness the culture of 
that fascinating country, Haiti. He 


traces the growth of the nation from 
occupation, through insurrection, to in- 
dependence and the present. The emer. 
gence of native rulers successfully tack. 
ling and solving some of the frightful 
problems of Haiti offers hope to similar 
nations for the future. 

In the field of economics, Mr. Rod- 
man discusses and gives reasons for the 
failure of a UNESCO pilot project 
which was carried out in the Gosseline 
River Valley from 1949 to 1953. The 
project failed, he says, because it “was 
not part of a nation-wide program . , , 
the hopeful valley, in which for a while 
Haitian and foreign experts had accom- 
plished miracles, was permitted to ‘te. 
join’ the primitive economy surrounding 
it.” He tells us that some of the great- 
est problems facing the country are ero- 
sion in the mountains denuded of trees, 
and lack of water which causes, espe- 
cially in the hinterlands, the disease 
known as yaws. 

In discussing the subject of Haitian 
primitive art, which attracted much at- 
tention in this country a few years ago 
when examples of it were reproduced 
in our magazines, Mr. Rodman is quite 
harsh in condemning the Catholic au- 
thorities who did not commission such 
work for the Catholic Cathedral in Port- 
au-Prince. (The Protestant Cathedral 
did make use of it.) Similar storms swirl 
about such church art in our own coun- 
try today. That these primitives are bril- 
liant and interesting is usually conceded; 
the controversy centers on whether or 
not they are suitable for a devotional at- 
mosphere. 

Mr. Rodman’s study is informing and 
absorbing, a book which anyone can 


Illustrations from “Haiti: the Black Republic’ 


Haitian beauty of the elite caste. Market women washing near Miragoane. Voodoo drummer. 
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ead with enjoyment even if he has no 
plans to go to Haiti. The writing is 
wift, colorful and compact. Splendid 
hotographs abound. End papers are a 
map of Haiti; the jacket is a color photo- 
graph of a painting from the author’s 
qwn collection, and the production of 
the book itself is beautiful. 


View of the African 
As He Hopes to Be 
Arrica, WorLp oF New Men, by John 

|. Considine, M.M. Dodd, Mead. 398 

pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
No single book can claim to explain Af- 
rica and the African completely. But 
Maryknoll’s Father Considine has pene- 
trated the dreams and desires of our 
black brothers with fundamental and 
Christian wisdom. From Senegal’s Da- 
kar to East Africa’s Kenya, this volume 
shows us the African as he hopes to be. 

The African, whether he is subject 
to French, British or Belgian white for- 
eigners, wants an end to being looked 
upon as something subhuman, some- 
thing to be exploited. He burns to de- 
serve to be free of both God’s and man’s 
disdain. ‘The Catholic missionary is 
spending himself in promoting this goal; 
Catholic schools play the large role in 
this long-range plan. 

Three great obstacles act as deter- 
rents, in West Africa particularly: Is- 
lamism, secularism and the religion of 
fetishism which is still rampant among 
the uneducated. Communism may be- 
come the fourth. 

The negation of religion in public af- 
fairs is the set policy in great part. It 
has made the least advance in the Bel- 
gian Congo where, nevertheless, some 
government officials are anxious to es- 
tablish it. The British, for instance, 
openly admit that they wish to kiss the 
missionary good-bye so far as his place 
in education is concerned. This makes 
it dificult for the missionary to lead the 
natively religious African to the fullness 
of God’s truth. 

On the other hand, even the foreign 
administrators are contributing to the 
fostering of family life by their interest 
in the abolition of the too-prevalent 
high price of wives. Many young Afri- 
tan men grow somewhat old before they 
can amass sufficient goods or money to 
offer for the girl they have chosen. 
Perhaps the wisest statement Father 
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Illustration from “Africa, World of New Men” 


Saint Anne’s Cathedral in Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa 


Considine makes is that the African 
should be loved by his foreign teachers, 
for charity is the essence of Christianity. 
Fortunately, but few Catholic mission- 
aries take the attitude that “these Afri- 
cans are hopeless.” 

Happily, and despite opposition, lack 
of personnel and adequate finances, 
twenty percent of Central Africa is now 
Catholic. In the Congo, Catholics num- 
ber one in every four. Catholics on some 
islands off the east coast reach the 
heights—nine out of ten. In these days 
of shrinking horizons, African Catholics 
and their needs are our next door neigh- 
bors. As they need us now, we may 
need them in a day not far distant. 

Father Considine’s book is not merely 
a cold dissection of the African and his 
problems. It is a living record illustrated 
by large doses of the African’s daily 
round. The photographs, maps, docu- 
mentation, and index in this latest of 
Father Considine’s valuable books are 
excellent. 


Within Arctic Circle 


Ick Frozs anD Framinc Water, by 
Peter Freuchen. Messner. 242 pp. 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


The author, a Dane whose wife Na- 
varana is an Eskimo, makes his home in 
the extreme north of Greenland. His 
present book, an enjoyable and informa- 
tive account of adventure within the 
Arctic circle, recounts his experiences 
when he undertook to guide five ship- 
wrecked whalers to Thom Island in 
Melville Bay. The party faced every 
hardship that man can encounter among 
the endless fields of ice, but perhaps 
even more interesting than the actual 
odyssey of Peter Freuchen and the lost 
whalers are the various tales told by 
them and their Eskimo companions in 
order to relieve the monotony. 

One of these stories, told in the eerie 
atmosphere of Greenland’s largest cave, 
claims to show the effect of the darkness 
and loneliness of the long winter on a 
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SUPERSTITION CORNER 

Sheila Kaye-Smith 
The story of Kate Alard, a headstrong, 
quick-witted tomboy fervently devoted to 
her Catholic faith, set in Elizabethan Eng- 
land during the seething religious con- 
troversies of that time. 

A Thomas More Book to Live. 

February 14 

KNIGHTS OF GOD 


Patricia Lynch 
The master storyteller of Ireland recreates 
the valiant lives of the heroic men and 
women who became Irish saints; St. Pat- 
rick, St. Brigid, St. Brendan, and others. 
March 17 $2.75 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
AND THE PRIESTHOOD 
Paul Philippe, O.P. 
Mary was predestined to form Christ's 
Sacred Humanity that He might become 
a Priest. How Our Lady can form the daily 
lives of priests and bring them to closer 
intimacy with Christ the Priest is the only 
theme of this book. March 17 $3.00 
THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 
L. Colin, C.S.S.R. 
A first class book on the vows of religious. 
March 17 $4.00 


THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
GEORGES BERNANOS 


These five essays are the masterfully welded 
compound of insight and conviction which 
is the basic substance of all Georges Ber- 
nanos’ writings. May 3 $4.50 
LETTERS FROM BARON FRIEDRICH 
VON HUGEL TO A NIECE 


Baron von Hiigel, more than any religious 
thinker since Newman, impressed all who 
knew or read him with his deep sincerity 
and courage. These letters are written in 
the spirit of an old uncle guiding his young 
niece. May $3.75 
A Thomas More Book to Live. 
TRUTH 
St. Thomas Aquinas 
West Baden College Edition, Library of 
Living Catholic Thought. Three volumes, 
boxed in a handsome slipcase. 


Published 
THE LORD 


Romano Guardini 
‘This book is a masterpiece.’"-—H. A. Rein- 
hold, Commonweal. ‘A deeply spiritual 
book . . . informative, stimulating and en- 
couraging throughout.’’—Books on Trial 
Published $6.50 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF JESUS 
Marcelle Auclair 
“Presents the Gospel in terms of a child’s 
daily life in text and lovely illustrations 
by Mary Gehr. A fine book for reading 
aloud.” —America 
A selection of the Catholic Childrens 
Book Club Published $2.00 


Buy these books at your bookstore 
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man. In this one, a trapper returns to 
his hut to find his companion dead. The 
trapper buries his friend, but later, feel- 
ing lonely, digs him up so as to have 
“company,” at meal-time. After numer- 
ous burials and as many exhumations of 
the man’s still frozen body, the trapper 
deludes himself into thinking that the 
dead man has come to life. Finally, in 
a quarrel with his unresponsive guest, 
the trapper shoots him. The story ends 
with the man confessing his crime to 
the police; while he is awaiting their 
verdict in prison, someone calls him a 
murderer, and this is more than he can 
take; he becomes incurably insane. 

The ways and habits of seals, nar- 
whales, walrus and bears are intimately 
described by the author to whom they 
are as familiar as domestic animals are 
to us. The book also contains much in- 
formation on Eskimo character. The sto- 
icism, self-suficiency and way of life of 
the polar people are charmingly delin- 
eated with an intimacy born of under- 
standing and keen perception. This is 
an absorbing book. 


Nun’s Flight from 

Communist Police 

Tue DELIVERANCE OF SISTER CECILIA, 
as told to William Brinkley. Farrar, 
Straus and Young. 360 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 


S.S.N.D. 
This is emphatically not “just another 
Iron Curtain book.” Here are no sensa- 
tional details of terror and torture, no 
sadistic pleasure to be derived from read- 
ing of others’ pain, but a record of ad- 
venture fascinating in its evident au- 
thenticity and inspiring in its quiet cour- 
age. By telling the story as he heard it 
from Sister Cecilia herself, without re- 
writing her sometimes awkward Eng- 
lish, Mr. Brinkley has given us a Sister 
Cecilia who is very much alive and 
very delightfully frank and naive. 

The short first chapter is dramatic. 
The Communist police are at the door 
with orders for her arrest, but Sister 
Cecilia says to the nun sent to summon 
her, “Sister, I don’t plan to go to the 
police station.” CThe temptation to 
quote voluminously from this book is 
almost irresistible.) Dressing herself 
quickly in the secular clothes she has 
prepared for this emergency, she walks 
out unrecognized and begins her four 
months flight. 


Before we learn more about her ag 
ventures we are told of her childhood 
on her father’s farm in Slovakia, an 
count both idyllic and realistic, of hg 
vocation to the Sisterhood and her train 
ing as a nun, and of her seventeen ye 
as a teaching religious. The gradual, re 
lentless pressure of Communism upop 
the religious schools is graphically pre 
sented. 

After the Sisters were evicted from 
the schools, some of them were permit. 
ted by the government to serve in the 
hospitals. It was while she was engaged 
in nursing that Sister Cecilia became 
involved in the work of the Under. 
ground:— he! ping people, especially 
priests, who were wanted by the Com 
munists, to escape from Slovakia. In” 
evitably, the time came when she her 
self was on the “wanted” list—a danger 
ous enemy conspiring against the goy- — 
ernment. Moving from place to place, 
disguised now in one way and now in 
another, she was ingenious and re 
sourceful. Although often badly fright 
ened, she was invariably brave. She was 
as alert to the humor as to the terror of 
each succeeding incident in her flight. 
She never lost her common sense. 

Reading The Deliverance of Sister 
Cecilia is a richly rewarding experience. 
It leaves us feeling grateful to God for 
the power of faith and simple goodness. 
It leaves us at once frightened and con- 
soled, humbled and inspired. 


Sister Cecilia: “A dangerous enemy” 
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RUDOLF ALLERS practised psychiatry and 
medicine in Vienna and Munich, and in 1918 
became head of one of the departments of the 
University of Vienna’s Medical School. He has 
published books in beth German and English, 
including “Sex Psychology in Education,” “’Self- 
Improvement” and “The Successful Error.” He 
has served as an expert in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, and at present is Professor of Philosophy 
at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


IXTY-ONE years ago, in 1894, there appeared in a German 
journal a preliminary note by two Viennese physicians, 
Joseph Breuer and Sigmund Freud: “On the Mechanism of 
Hysterical Symptoms.” The next year the authors published a 
book Studies on Hysteria. The work was then carried on by 
feud alone, and he gave to the new psychological doctrine 
the name Psychoanalysis. 

Freud’s ideas encountered, at first, notable criticism and re- 
sistance. Within a few years they won increasing approval and, 
finally, became the almost universally recognized foundation of 
ape first, of normal psychology and many allied disci- 

afterwards. It has been said that the past half century 
Will be known in history as the “age of Freud.” This is an 
Wdue exaggeration; there are other influential ideas which 
shaped the mentality of these years. But it is true that Freud’s 
ceptions contributed much to the formation of the contem- 
Porary mind. 

If psychoanalysis is envisaged within the wider framework of 
the intellectual situation around 1900, it becomes clear that 
this new doctrine represents a first attempt at dealing with in- 

idual man as an unique person and, consequently, at intro- 
dicing into psychology the viewpoint of history. Science is 
@ncerned, as we know since Aristotle, with generalities; his- 
ity with particular individuals and events. What the founders 
psychoanalysis tried to achieve was an integration of the 
sientific approach with that of history by viewing man’s per- 
Wnality as the outcome of his personal history. 
That this pointed in a direction in which the Western mind 
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was moving is clearly visible today; many traits of contem- 
porary thought, among which the so-called existentialist phil- 
osophies are prominent, make this clear. When Freud began 
developing his theory, the time had not as yet matured so far 
as to make possible a comprehensive understanding of human 
nature as manifest in every human individual. While Freud, 
on one hand, realized that the methods hitherto used for the 
study of man and for dealing with his conflicts or difficulties 
did not satisfy what was required, he remained, on the other 
hand, thoroughly indebted to the scientistic and naturalistic 
mentality of the nineteenth century. Psychoanalysis is seen 
today as the attempt to achieve a compromise of the scientistic 
and the humanistic views of human existence. 

The picture of man, as it stands back of Freud’s doctrine, is, 
indeed, an incomplete one. This doctrine comprehends man 
exclusively as a product of nature and tries to render account 
of things strictly human in terms suitable only for the study 
of the sub-human world. It was the dim awareness of these 
defects rather than the often deplored over-emphasis on sex 
which aroused the antagonism of many who felt somehow that 
this new psychology was unable to cope with the most impor- 
tant problems of man. But, because psychoanalysis did, at the 
same time, try to overcome the limitations of an all too nar- 
row conception of human nature, it encountered also the re- 
sistance of those who clung to a strictly scientific world-view. 
Psychoanalysis thus appeared to some as too much addicted to 
scientism, and to others as being not sufficiently scientific. 

Today the scene has changed considerably. Modern man 
seeks for new possibilities of understanding himself and shap- 
ing his existence. Viewpoints which the nineteenth century 
believed to have become utterly obsolete find again recogni- 
tion. Philosophical ARN and religious creeds are coming 
into their own a 

Religion had 8 labelled by Freud an “illusion” which he 
hoped would be dispelled altogether by the advance of science, 
especially the scientific study of man. One witnesses today the 
birth of new schools in psychoanalysis and psychiatry—curi- 
ously, in the same countries from which psychoanalysis took its 
origin, namely, Austria and France—and these new schools are 
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characterized by the recognition that man is more than an ele- 
ment in nature and that he cannot be either understood nor 
helped if he is not envisaged as a spiritual being and in his 
relations with all that which is comprised under the names of 
religion, faith, and objective morality. 

A large part of the success Freudian psychoanalysis has en- 
joyed is due to man’s need to understand himself. This need 
is not the result of the catastrophic events of the last three 
decades; it made itself felt many years prior to World War I. 
It is this general, if only dimly felt, need which explains not 
only the wide recognition of Freud’s ideas but the lively in- 
terest modern man displays in all doctrines which deal with 
his existence and his plight. Few subject-matters arouse so gen- 
eral an interest today as those of psychology and psychiatry. 

For this there are several reasons. The most powerful of 
them is, probably, that man in this “age of anxiety” desperately 
seeks for a new understanding of himself and hopes to find the 
answer to his problems in the works of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. His hope appears the more reasonable, since it is the 
claim of these disciplines that they have discovered man’s true 
nature. The aspect of compromise again comes to the fore: 
modern man has not lost his confidence in the all-saving power 
of science, in spite of the severe disappointments he has suf- 
fered, and expects salvation from the “scientific” study of him- 
self. Admixed to this legitimate and natural desire is a more 
unhealthy curiosity in all abnormalities and with some, at least, 
the idea that their own deficiencies might be justified by the 
statements of the psychiatrists. 

Some expected, then, of psychiatry that it would teach men 
how to prevent mental disturbances, how to arrange their lives, 
how to solve conflicts; in a word, it was hoped that the many 
evils besetting modern man’s existence would, if not made to 
disappear, at least be notably diminished. The psychiatrists did 
little to discourage this belief; many felt the same confidence 
in their science. But reality proved them to be wrong. Some- 
thing, it becomes evident, was missing in the theories of the 
psychiatrists. There was much that was true, indeed; and many 
individuals found help who previously might have been con- 
demned to a life of uselessness and suffering. But the results 
were woefully less than one had hoped. 

What was missing, and still is missing in many theories, is 
a correct interpretation of human nature. Psychiatry and its 
practical application, psychotherapy, are part of “mental medi- 


cine”; but they are of a nature different from that of other q 


branches of medical science. The main and fundamental dif. 
ference is that in dealing with mental troubles one has not to 
do with a partial disturbance of the human organism but with 
one entailing the whole personality. More than in any other 
part of medicine, therefore, theoretical conceptions and prac- 
tical procedures depend on the view one has of man’s being. 
More than any other science psychiatry must be rooted in g 
sound theory of human nature. And here it was that all the 
psychiatric schools of the nineteenth century, however great 
their merits, have failed, because they conceived of man in a 
purely naturalistic manner. 

It is not so much this or that particular tenet of some school 
of psychiatry which makes objectionable the theories proposed, 
but the misunderstanding of what man is and what is his 
place in the order of being. Psychiatry will be able to render 
real services only if it bases its theories on a sound philosophy, 

This has been realized, in recent times, by some schools 
which grew up in Europe and which deserve careful consid- 
eration, the more so, since the Holy Father has, not long ago, 
referred to them approvingly in an allocution. These new ideas 
are still almost unknown in this country. But they will, no 
doubt, soon attract attention. 

It would be a serious mistake to reject the ideas of modern 
psychiatry altogether because they so often appear as utterly 
incompatible with the tenets of the Faith, the principles of 
Christian morality, or those of traditional philosophy. It is, 
therefore, important, that one become acquainted with these 
matters, so that what is good and useful may be discerned from 
what is false and may do harm. 

A thorough knowledge of all this requires, of course, system- 
atic study and special training. No one will become a com- 
petent psychiatrist without years of earnest endeavor. Psychia- 
try, however, has become a topic of general interest and to 
know something about it is today as much required as to know 
about the atomic bomb. 

The following list of books is but a small part of the enor- 
mous literature. It is put together for the sake of enabling the 
general reader to become acquainted with the problems, ideas, 
and methods developed by modern psychiatry. The list is sub- 
divided in groups of which each is preceded by a short explana- 
tion. Most of the books mentioned contain extensive bibliogra- 
phies which may point to further sources. 
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I Basic Ipzas 

A reader desiring to become acquainted 
with the basic notions, the procedures, and 
the efficacy of psychiatry or to form a judg- 
ment of his own on the significance of psy- 
chiatric knowledge for a better understanding 
of human nature, or, finally, to appraise the 
bearing of psychiatry on faith and morals, will 
do best to acquire first an over-all idea of 
what this science and its practical applications 
are about. There are numerous textbooks, most 
of them of a rather special and technical kind. 
Some, however, are written expressly for the 
layman and furnish reliable information. 

E. Strecker, Basic Psychiatry (Random 
House, 473 pp., $3.75) is an objective, com- 
petent and readable presentation of the whole 
field. The author, a well known authority, de- 
scribes the various forms of mental trouble, 
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their origin and treatment. His judgments are 
impartial, prudent and sober. Like many of 
his colleagues, he is fully aware of the neces- 
sity that the patient be considered in the to- 
tality of his being and life, including his spir- 
itual needs. Most useful as an introduction, 
the book does not lead farther, since there are 
no references nor bibliography. 

W. Overholser and W. V. Richmond, 
Handbook of Psychiatry (Lippincott, 252 pp., 
$4.00) is a little more technical, but also 
quite readable. It covers the same field and 
may be recommended for its objectivity and 
reliability. Each chapter contains a short list 
of works which may be used for further study. 

F. J. H. Vanderveldt and R. P. Odenwald, 
Psychiatry and Catholicism (McGraw-Hill, 
433 pp., $6.00) informs the reader on all per- 
tinent facts and ideas, and evaluates the latter 


in their relation to faith and morals. The eff 
cacy and the limitations of the various cure 
tive procedures are carefully appraised. All 
modern views are critically examined, not only 
those current in the United States, but also 
those which recently have come to the fore in 
Europe. The significance of mental health for 
a sound religious life, and that of religious be 
lief for mental health are painstakingly anak 


yzed. 

J. D. Cavanagh and J. B. McGoldrick, 
Fundamental Psychiatry (Bruce, 582 pp» 
$5.50) pursues the same ends. Less well or 
ganized than the former and less compreher 
sive, the book nevertheless will prove helpful. 
Foreign literature is hardly considered, which 
is a definite disadvantage since the develop 
ments abroad seem to be of. particular impor 
tance, especially to the Catholic. On the other 
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this book has a most useful glossary. 

M. B. Arnold and J. A. Gasson, The Hu- 
man Person, an Approach to an Integral The- 
ory of Personality (Ronald Press, 593 pp., 


| $5.75) is based on the papers read at a work- 


shop held at Barat College by ten authors. 
The editors have managed to shape the nine- 
teen articles into a consistent whole, so that 
the book may well become what the preface 
calls it, a first textbook. The problems it deals 
with are not only those of psychiatry proper, 
but many relevant to normal life. Philosoph- 
ical questions which arise in relation to free- 
dom, self-determination, morality, etc., are ex- 
tensively treated. Reading this work requires 
some effort, but will prove rewarding. 


II Various Psycur1atric ScHOOLS 


There are numerous books which present 
the views of the various psychiatric schools in 
a popular, half-popular or strictly technical 
manner. Freud’s doctrine has grown into a 
body of sharply defined propositions and is 
adequately formulated in most works written 
by Freud’s followers. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to single out one or the other such 
work. A clear summary of Freud’s view may 
be found in the first volume of Dalbiez’s work 
(see below). 

E. Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund 
Freud, Vol. 1, The Formative Years (Basic 
Books, 428 pp., $6.75) forms part of a work 
planned to have three volumes. Written by 
one of the oldest pupils of Freud and a friend 
of his through many years, the book may be 


_ considered as authoritative. Apart from some 


minor errors, caused by the author’s insufh- 
cient knowledge of old Vienna, this work is 
reliable and interesting. It places Freud’s mind 
and work in the frame of his times, although 
certain factors are, perhaps, underrated, as the 
influence of the ideas current in France dur- 
ing Freud’s stay there in the ’80s. Since the 
author is convinced of the truth of Freudian 
ideas and shares with him here the natural- 
istic approach of the nineteenth century, one 
will not expect him to be critical of either the 
doctrine or the underlying philosophy. 

Because of the wide recognition of Freud’s 
ideas, attempts have been made to separate 
those utterly unacceptable from the point of 
view of Catholic conceptions from those 
which supposedly could be reconciled with 
Christian views. These attempts are based 
mainly on the assumption that Freud’s funda- 
mental position and theory of human nature 
could be detached from his method, so that 
the latter might be used without commitment 
to the former. Whether this is feasible is still 
@ moot question. One may also ask whether 
it is necessary, because the psychoanalytic 
method is not the only one to yield results. 

R. Dalbiez, Psychoanalytical Method and 
the Doctrine of Freud, translated by T. F. 
Lindsey (Longmans-Green, 2 vol., $8.00), 
contains a good and exact presentation of 
Freud’s views in the first volume. The second 
ttiticizes the underlying philosophy which the 
author rightly considers as unacceptable. He 
endeavors, with questionable success, to keep 
apart theory and method. In doing so, he 
overlooks the large part which the rejected 
ideas play in the method of treatment. 

Even the last three works mentioned in 





Section I, although cautious in their approval 
of Freud’s method, seem to go too far in some 
respects. This becomes the more evident when 
one considers that psychologists have seen the 
necessity to modify considerably Freud’s orig- 
inal teachings, although they still retain many 
of his ideas. A number of years ago there 
arose a “neo- psychoanalytic” movement, of 
which the following books are representative: 

K. Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth, 
the Struggle Toward Self-Realization (Nor- 
ton, 391 pp., $4.50). The author died shortly 
after the publication of this book, which is 
the last of several in which she gradually 
moved more and more away from Freud. Es- 
pecially, she rejected the exclusive role of in- 
stinctual forces, and abandoned the doctrines 
of “libido” (sexual instinct) by recognizing 
the importance of other goals, especially of 
what she termed the “quest for glory.” Al- 
though Horney made notable progress towards 
a more adequate comprehension of human 
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nature, she remained basically addicted to a 
naturalistic philosophy. Nonetheless her book 
may, if read critically, prove helpful for man’s 
self-understanding. 

J. Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality, 
translated by A. Lamb (Sheed and Ward, 
310 pp., $4.00). The author teaches psy- 
chology at the Catholic University of Louvain 
and his work is, probably, the most scholarly 
of those which evaluate psychoanalysis from 
the standpoint of Catholic philosophy. It is, 
however, too technical to be read without 
some previous acquaintance with the subject 
matter. The author’s aim is not so much to 
adapt psychoanalytic doctrines to Catholicism 
as to utilize certain insights for a more com- 
plete theory of human personality. The no- 
tion of “instincts” is replaced by that of “hu- 
man needs” which by virtue of man’s spirit- 
ual nature are of another kind than the mere 
animal instincts. 

K. Stern, The Fourth Revolution CHar- 
court, Brace, 306 pp., $4.00), is an able and 
readable presentation of Freud’s ideas and an 
attempt to eliminate from them what is un- 
tenable while preserving what the author con- 
siders to be the lasting achievements of this 
doctrine. Full credit is given to the truth and 
the significance of the tenets of the Catholic 
Faith. The book may clear up many misun- 
derstandings and cause readers, they psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, philosophers, priests 
or lay people, to re-examine their positions in 

to certain most actual problems. 





In recent times the doctrine of the Swiss 
psychiatrist C. G. Jung has attracted increas- 
ing attention. His works are published in 
translation by Pantheon; they are numerous 
and often difficult to read, partly because the 
author’s formulations lack clarity and are not 
seldom contradictory. Jung bases his theory on 
a wide knowledge of all sorts of things, myth- 
ology, comparative study of religion, cultural 
anthropology, and so forth. He is stimulating, 
but his statements must be subjected to a 
careful critical analysis, of which the aver- 
age reader is incapable. Jung has been ac- 
claimed as being closer to Christian doctrine 
than other psychiatrists, especially Freud who 
spoke of religion as an “illusion.” In fact, a 
much quoted statement of Jung points out 
that among hundreds of his patients there 
were only five or six believing Catholics and 
among all “not one whose problem in the last 
resort was not that of finding a religious out- 
look on life.” This sounds, indeed, promising. 
But on closer examination one realizes that 
Jung’s idea of religion is still far from that 
which a faithful Christian would harbor. For 
Jung, religion is, as one of his followers puts 
it, a “psychic function”; that is, he is in no 
way concerned with the question of objective 
truth. The wide gap which separates Jung 
from all true recognition of religion as an ob- 
jectively true doctrine may be gathered from: 

H. Schaerer, Religion and the Cure of 
Souls in Jung’s Psychology, translated by 
R. F. C. Hull (Pantheon, 221 pp.,, $3.50), 
which, for the rest, is an able presentation of 
this “analytic psychology.” 

J. Jacobi, The Psychology of Jung, trans- 
lated by H. W. Bash (Yale, $4.00), and J. 
Progoff, Jung’s Psychology and Its Social 
Meaning (Julian Press, $5.00), are readable 
summaries of this scholar’s views, without, 
however, analyzing and critizing them in the 
light of principles which would agree, be it 
only halfway, with that of Catholicism. 

V. White, God and the Unconscious (Reg- 
nery, 277 pp., $4.00), to which Jung himself 
has written a preface, aims at integrating this 
new psychology with Catholic ideas and, es- 
pecially, with the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
This undertaking appears to this reviewer as 
rather questionable. And Jung’s preface, 
though couched in general and prudent terms 
seems to point in the same direction. The 
author is too willing to recognize as “facts” 
what in truth are hypothetical constructs. 

One will do well to await further d 
ments and more penetrating study of Jung’s 
teaching before acclaiming him as a potential 
ally of a spiritualistic theory of human na- 
ture. Even though Jung speaks of the soul 
and is certainly less of a crude materialist 
than was his former master, Freud, he is 
nevertheless fundamentally true to a natural- 
istic philosophy and, most of all, to one which 
conceives of spiritual things as products of the 
mind rather than as supernatural realities. 


III Arracxs on PsycHOANALYsIS 


Freudian psychoanalysis has been attacked 
not only by writers who found its presupposi- 
tions incompatible with their Christian con- 
victions but also by others. 

E. Ludwig, Doctor Freud, an Analysis and 
a Warning (Hellmann, Williams, 317 pp., 
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$3.00) is brilliantly, sometimes amusingly 
written, but cannot be viewed as a scholarly 
contribution. The many references to Freud's 
writings are never substantiated by biblio- 
graphical references and the treatment is, on 
the whole, rather superficial. The book, how- 
ever, has the merit that it raises, at least, the 
question of what the reasons were for Freud’s 
doctrine becoming so successful and nowhere 
so much as in this country. 

A. Salter, The Case Against Psychoanalysis 
(Holt, 179 pp., $2.50) is a virulent attack, 
based on the supposition that the ideas un- 
derlying Freud’s psychology are as unproven 
as they are unsound. Moreover, the author 
contends that the efficacy of psychoanalysis as 
a cure is far from being proven. The approach 
is strictly that of the psychiatrist and ques- 
tions of philosophy are disregarded. 

Of a very different kind is the spirit of a 
work which is intensely critical not of psycho- 
analysis, Freud’s that is, alone, but of psy- 
chiatry or psychotherapy in general. 

S. de Grazia, Errors of Psychotherapy 
(Doubleday, 288 pp., $3.00) is, as the jacket 
says, “an analysis of the errors of psychiatry 
and religion in the treatment of mental ill- 
ness.” Mental troubles are envisaged as of pri- 
marily a moral nature; they result from man’s 
estrangement from his community, the absence 
of a true ideal of man’s nature, the replace- 
ment of love and forgiveness by toleration and 
explanation. The growing incidence of crime 
and neurosis indicate a profound disturbance 
of society caused by the decay of moral con- 
victions. Although the “religious healer” is, in 
principle, superior to the medical healer, the 
former has failed man by substituting psy- 
chological insight for moral judgment and by 
viewing guilt as a “symptom” rather than as 
indicative of a moral state, following therein 
the lead of psychiatry. Provocative and well 
written though this book be, its study requires 
some critical ability and acquaintance with 
other views. 


IV ReExicion AND PsycHIATRY 


There are several works, of widely differ- 
ing significance, which make their topic spe- 
cifically the relations of religion and psycho- 
therapy. Some intend to supplement pastoral 
care by methods and ideas derived from mod- 
ern psychiatry, others reject the latter almost 
totally, and a third group aims at substituting 
psychological procedures for moral exhorta- 
tion and religious practice. 

J. A. Liebman, Peace of Mind (Simon & 
Schuster, 207 pp., $2.95) belongs to the first 
group. It is a sincere and well meaning work, 
written with much understanding and com- 
passion for man’s plight. It suffers, however, 
from the author’s accepting too readily as final 
truth certain statements of modern psychiatry 
and, even more, from a marked subjectivism. 
The help man may derive from religious life 
is emphasized whereas man’s obligations to- 
wards God are hardly noted and the objective 
truth of faith is almost 

F. J. Sheen, Peace of Soul (McGraw-Hill, 
292 pp., $3.50) approaches the problem from 
a definitely religious angle. Without neglect- 
ing the subjective aspect, that is, the help 
man derives from religious faith and practice, 
it is the objective truth of revealed religion 
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W: SHOULD certainly not find 
fault with depth psychology if 
it deals with the psychic aspect of re- 
ligious phenomena and endeavors to 
analyze and reduce it to a scientific 
system, even if this research is new 
and if its terminology is not found in 
the past. We mention this point, be- 
cause misunderstandings can easily 
arise when psychology attributes new 
meanings to already accepted expres- 
sions. Prudence and reserve are 
needed on both sides in order to 
avoid false interpretations and to 
make it possible to reach a reciprocal 
understanding. 

—From Pope Pius XII's address to 
the Fifth International Congress 
on Psychotherapy and Clinical 
Psychology, April 13, 1953 





which stands in the foreground. Not because 
religious life complies with certain needs of 
human nature or satisfies longings which mod- 
ern life leaves unsatisfied, but because of its 
objective truth religion proves a healing fac- 
tor. In faith man learns to recognize his place 
in the order of reality and is enabled to turn 
from the violated existence of the neurotic to 
normalcy, from guilty pride to humility, from 
excessive self-assertion to the insight of crea- 
tureliness. Very well written and certainly 
comforting for many, the book minimizes 
somehow the obstacles arising from neurotic 
habits and overrates the ability of such people 
to return to a normal existence without the 
help they may derive from mental treatment. 

B. G. Sanders, Christianity after Freud 
(Macmillan, 157 pp., $1.75) is a curious lit- 
tle work, unusual in its approach. It does not 
deal with practical questions but with the 
problem of whether or not modern psychology 
has rendered religious faith impossible, as 
many have claimed. It is an “interpretation 
of the Christian experience in the light of 
psycho-analytic theory.” It argues that even if 
all propositions of Freudian psychology were 
true, they still would not constitute any seri- 
ous objections against the truth of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

J. L. Liebman, ed. Psychiatry and Religion 
(Beacon Press, 202 pp., $3.00) is a sympo- 
sium to which fifteen American authors con- 
tributed, only one being a Catholic priest. 
The basic position is the claim that “both the 
laboratory and the Sanctuary are indispensa- 
ble” if man is to “overcome his moral and 
emotional turbulence.” The several articles are 
worth reading chiefly as presentations of vari- 
ous standpoints in view of the difficulties be- 
setting modern life; they may stimulate reflec- 
tion, although many of the statements are in- 
acceptable from the Catholic viewpoint. 

A. Keenan, Neuroses and Sacraments 
(Sheed & Ward, 163 pp., $2.50) approaches 
problems from a strictly religious, that is, 
Catholic standpoint, emphasizing the efficacy 
of grace as mediated through the sacraments. 


Readable and convincing, the book 
the obstacles which neurotic traits so often 
oppose to development of a full religious lif 

F. D. Duffey, Psychiatry and Ascetis 
(Herder, 132 PP. $2.00) contends that 
that is true .. . beneficial . . . and val 
in psychiatry is ‘found in a sovereign ¢ 

. in Catholic ascetism.” The positive y 
are definitely better than those parts ¢ ’ 
of modern psychology with which the a 
is not sufficiently acquainted. He does not 
take account of the fact that there are of 
who can profit by the wisdom of m 
only after certain obstacles are removed. 

Jung, as has been remarked, , Tecognizes e 
importance of religion in man’s life; so = 
other psychiatrists. There are still some 
hold, as did the “enlightened and 
minds of the nineteenth century and 
that religion is a remnant of the past, if one 
views it as a social phenomenon, and a meme 
ly subjective need viewed from the angle of 
psychology. Many of these works reveal ¢ 
definite misunderstanding of the nature of re 
ligion and of Christianity in particular. 

E. Fromm, Psychoanalysis and 
(Yale, 119 pp., $2.50) belongs to this : 
named group. In his preceding work, Man for 
Himself (Rinehart, 254 pp., $3.75) the aw 
thor misinterprets what he erroneously calls 
“authoritarian ethics” and conceives of rele 
gion as a “symbol system.” The question is 
not, he declares “whether man returns to rele 
gion and believes in God, but whether he 
lives, loves and thinks truth”; the symbol 
tems then are of “secondary importance.’ The 
book will not yield any positive fruits, a 
valuable as a clear statement of 
morality which must be combated with ¥ 
own weapons. 

C. M. Anderson, Saints, Sinners and 
chiatry (Lippincott, 210 pp., $3.50) hae 
promising title but Proves to be highly i 
isfactory, based as it is on the notion that 
“each one constructs his own assumptions and 
therefore his religious convictions on the b 
of the assumptions which existed in his ¢ 
family.” This book, too, may be useful 
much as it lays bare the many prejudices 
misunderstandings that prevent a sensible 
praisal of religion in its relation to psye 
therapy or the conduct of life in ould 


V Moopern Society 


Modern psychiatry has come to realize t 
individual man cannot be considered outsit 
of the setting of his life, his family relatic 
his social status and the social environment 
general. Consequently, there has been an 
creasing concern on the part of psychiath 
with social problems and, on the other 
a growing consideration of psychiatric 
ings in the social sciences. The latter hat 
unfortunately, taken over uncritically much) 
Freud’s teachings and imitated him in ap 
ing ostensible psychological discoveries to ¢ 
tural phenomena, although these are ruled Of 
principles other than those governing thei 
dividual mind. More important than s§ 
studies are others which, more or less it 
pendent of psychiatric theories, analyze 
describe the state of society wherein mode 
man has to exist. These works may furnl 

(Continued on page 211) 
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About Cats and Dogs 

nd Even a Few People 
Taoucuts oF My Carts, by Bruce 
"Marshall. Houghton Mifflin. 111 pp. 


$2.75. 
Docs anp Propre, by George and 
Helen Papashvily. Lippincott. 283 


pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 
Bruce Marshall’s Thoughts of My Cats 
js a very personal book, in which he 
writes in a philosophic manner of the 
fifteen cats that adopted him. Again and 
again the Marshalls broke their resolves 
fo limit the number of the cats they 
would keep, but there was always such 
avery good reason: 

Our cat establishment now stood at three 
and there might have remained had the 
faithful learned kindliness from the digest 
liturgy ground out to them Sunday after 
Sunday. It just didn’t seem to strike them 
that Christ’s words would have anything to 
do with putting cats out to starve, and I 
don’t suppose the colonel who dashed a kit- 
ten’s brains out against a wall bothered to 
mention it in the confessional. 

The French, Latin and Italian phrases 
may discourage some readers, but taken 
in their context the meaning is clear, 
and the book witty and clever. 

Though not nearly so personal in ap- 
proach, Dogs and People is just as de- 
lightful as Thoughts of My Cats. The 
authors have tried to avoid too much 
teference to their dogs, but their own 
experiences necessarily add to the value 
of their writing. Their book is unusual 
in its completeness; it treats of every 
phase of dog care in a most readable 
style. Some of the chapters headings 
are: “In Man’s Image,” “The Dog in 
Folklore,” “Dog’s Worst Enemy,” “A 
Puppy in the House,” “You Can Teach 
a New Dog Old Tricks” and a closing 
tribute, “All the Good Dogs.” 

The book has many little known facts 
about all breeds of dogs and their vari- 
ous characteristics. It also contains many 
interesting sidelights on dogs and their 
place in civilization. For example, this: 

Frederic Cuvier, the French naturalist, 
believed the dog to be man’s most remark- 
able, complete, and useful acquisition and 
an absolute necessity for the establishment 
of a civilized society. It is perhaps only a 
coincidence but the Tasmanians, the only 
people who did not possess the dog, never 
Progressed beyond the Stone Age. 

The book is practical, too, for in the 
chapter “The Dog in Our World To- 
day” there are splendid suggestions 
for the care of dogs in modern life. 
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From “Thoughts of My Cats” 


The reason for cats 


Father of Nine 
Att My Daruinecs, by ‘Thomas Byrnes. 
Crowell. 217 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 


All Mr. Byrnes’ darlings are the nine 
children, from six-foot, fifteen-year-old 
Kip to baby Gael Marie, whose busy 
lives their father thoroughly enjoys. Be- 
sides possessing real humor, a desire to 
be a good father and a vitality to match 
the youngsters’ Mr. Byrnes is a writer 
by profession, so his book is well-done. 
It is really funny, with touches of deep 
sentiment. 

The book is lovingly dedicated to the 
mother, Ginny, a remarkable person, 
calm in emergencies, humorous and 
with a love for all things both great and 
small. In fact, the father finds it prac- 
tically impossible to get rid of any ani- 
mal who manages to establish residence 
among them—dogs, cats, horses, even a 
swarm of bees—because Ginny and the 
children love them all. Such a family 
needs a big house and grounds, and 
some of the funniest passages tell of 
their efforts, and then their refusal, to 
sell the old home. Any family, or any 
parents, will enjoy seeing themselves 
over and over in these incidents. 

In this age of triangles compounded, 
our plane geometry literature, we can 
never have enough books about happy 
family living, and this one is exception- 
ally entertaining. 


From “All My Darlings” 
“Things both great and small” 


A Good Book 

About Marriage 

Tue MEANING OF LIFE AND MarrisGE, 
by Baron Frederick von Gagern, M.D. 
Translated by Meyrick Booth. New- 
man. 252 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Mary D. Maino 


Just about everyone has a personal or 
professional interest in marriage, and 
of those, most have at some time ex- 
pressed the wish that someone would 
write a book about marriage that was 
realistic as well as inspirational, and 
“common-sensical” as well as technical. 
Dr. Frederick von Gagern, a German 
psychiatrist, has done just that in his 
The Meaning of Life and Marriage. 

Love is the meaning of life and it is 
the meaning of marriage, and as every 
individual learns to love as an adult man 
or woman, so shall their marriages be 
successfully lived. In the first half of 
this book, “The Meaning of Life,” Dr. 
von Gagern deals with psychology of 
the individual, the process of getting to 
know self, adjustment of that self to 
social living and the mental and spirit- 
ual disorders that can arise from-a re- 
fusal to face reality and the nature of 
man as he is, the result of original sin. 
In the second half, “The Meaning of 
Marriage,” the true meaning and pur- 
pose of marriage is given as growing out 
of the meaning of love, God’s creation 
of man, and man’s attempt to live ac- 
cording to his nature. 

It is refreshing to read a book on mar- 
riage that is not a series of case histories 
or negative statistics. It is even better to 
see marriage portrayed as a state of life 
that can lead to fulfillment of the hu- 
man personality by making God a part 
of the marriage instead of an addition 
to it. The cure of a neurotic state; the 
four stages in education for love; how 
to train children in love as well as reli- 
gion; the sources of failure in marriage, 
and other problems are treated. 

This is a book for high school seniors 
who study marriage as a part of their 
religion course, for college students, for 
those who are married and those who 
are about to be. It is a book for educa- 
tors and priests and Sisters who care for 
the spiritual welfare of the young. Orig- 
inally published in two paper back vol- 
umes, Difficulties in Life and Difficul- 
ties in Married Life, the combination of 
the two in the new edition makes a more 
complete unit. 
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Collection of the Best 

Work of Modern Artists 

Masters oF Mopern Aart, edited by 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, distributed by Simon and 
Schuster. 240 pp. 356 plates (77 in 
color). $15.00. 
Reviewed by Adelaide Garvin 


“We recognize the humanistic value of 
abstract art. . . . Contrary to those who 
attack the advanced artist as anti-social 
we believe in his spiritual and social 
role.” So stated the directors of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in a manifesto pub- 
lished in 1950 in conjunction with the 
Whitney Museum and the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, Boston. 

Four months before, in an exhibit ar- 
ranged for the twentieth anniversary of 
the museum entitled “Timeless Aspects 
of Modern Art,” the writer remembers 
a magnificent Romanesque crucifix 
shown beside Georges Rouault’s “Christ 
Mocked by Soldiers’ and Hyman 
Bloom’s “The Synagogue” to show pain, 
sorrow and fervor as various aspects of 
modern art in its relation to art of all 
ages. 

Now, in Masters of Modern Art, on 
the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, the museum has published a col- 
lection of paintings, sculpture, photo- 
graphs, architectural designs and motion 
picture stills, the last three groups se- 
lected by Edward Steichen, Philip C. 
Johnson and Richard Griffith. In the 
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“Whale,” by Alexander Calder (1937); stabile 
made of sheet steel, six and one-half feet high 


painting and sculpture section, the mod- 
erns are all here, beginning with the 
impressionists, born between 1840-60, 
Vuillard, Monet, Cezanne, Renoir, Gau- 
guin, Bonnard and Van Gogh, continu- 
ing through les fauves, the wild men, 
(so-called because of their arbitrary use 
of bright color), Matisse, Dufy, Rouault, 
Picasso and Derain, and the cubists, 
Gris, Braque, Villon, Mondrian, the 
Italian futurists, Boccioni, Carra and 
Severini, on through the later moderns, 
born after 1900, Bacon, Marini, De- 
launay and Gorky. Among the Amer- 
icans of the “ash-can” school are repre- 
sented Sloan, Hopper, Bellows and 
Weber, whose paintings depict the so- 
called ugly aspects of life, shabby streets, 
roof-tops, the interior of saloons. 


A great deal of space is given to Pi- 
casso and Matisse as the artists who 
have had perhaps the greatest influence 
on contemporary art and who struggled 
through various stages of technique 
with a degree of success at each period. 
Matisse’s famous “Piano Lesson” and 
Picasso's “Girl Before a Mirror’ are 
here. Van Gogh’s paintings during his 
period of mental derangement, “The 
Starry Night” and “Hospital Corridor at 
Saint- Remy,” elicit, if not necessarily 
admiration, at least a great deal of com- 
passion for the artist. . 


The surrealists, Ernst, Tanguy, Miro, 
Masson and Dali are represented by 
their fantasies of floating fishes and birds 
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Illustrations from “Masters of Modern Art’ 
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“Handball,” by Ben Shahn (1939); tempora on paper over composition board 


and melting watches, delightful delinea- 
tions of the activities of the subconscious 
which the non-artist may experience but 
cannot express. (Dali, incidentally, was 
praised by the Holy Father in 1950 for 
his surrealistic painting of “The Ma 
donna of Port-Lligat.”) 

As in any collection, the selector is 
faced here with the probability of crit- 
ical objection, but Mr. Alfred Barr dem- 
onstrates throughout, as do the other di- 
rectors, the art of valid aesthetic critic- 
ism, namely, a synthesis between the 
obvious or implied intent of the artist 
as delineated in the object and his own 
experiences as observer. 


A Guide for All Lovers 
Of Mozart and His Music 


Tue Mozart Hanpsoor, edited by 
Louis Biancolli. World. 628 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


Here is a book for music-lovers, profes 


sional and nonprofessional, for lovers of } 


Mozart and his music. It is a book to be 
read through once and referred to there 
after when information on his life or on 
any of his major works is desired. The 
material is not new; it has been, in some 


cases, drawn from sources hitherto avail J 


able only to scholars and specialists. It 
gives us both a biography and a guide 
to the amazing legacy of musical mat 
terpieces left by the little man who died 
before his thirty-sixth birthday, mor 
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from overwork and disappointment than 
from the disease that supposedly carried 
him off. 

The plan of the book is quite simple. 
The first part describes Mozart's life 
and times, and his career as a child 
prodigy touring the courts of Europe. 
Some of Mozart's letters are reproduced; 
they provide us with an insight into a 
more earthy side of his character than 
might be supposed from the angelic na- 
ture of his music. Certain contemporary 
estimates of Mozart complete the pic- 
ture. With all his defects—his imprac- 
ticality in worldly affairs, his sharp 
tongue (though the provocation was 
sometimes great )—he was a lovable little 
man. 

The second part is about his music: 
the operas, the symphonies, the concer- 
tos, the chamber music, the piano music, 
music for piano and violin, and church 
music Chis last major work, the Requiem 
Mass in particular), and miscellaneous 
concert pieces (overtures, serenades, 
German dances, etc.). A separate sec- 
tion tells how Mozart’s music was re- 
garded by the critics of his day. The 
longest section—and the most interest- 
ing—describes each opera: its back- 
ground, story, aptness of musical setting, 
its chief characters. The other sections 
dealing with the instrumental music 
seem to be culled largely from program 
notes; it would be impossible to treat 
Mozart’s prodigious output in more de- 
tailed and technical fashion within the 
covers of one volume. There are no mu- 
sical illustrations; they take up too much 
space, are expensive to reproduce, and, 
though they impart a “learned” appear- 
ance to a book, throw little light on the 
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For Every Occasion...For Every Home 
A CATHOLIC BIBLE 


Choose a Bible for yourself or for a gift from our complete stock. 
THE HOLY BIBLE 


Douay Old Testament, new, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine translation 
of the New Testament. Handsomely bound, clearly printed, with ample 
notes and modern, full-color illustrations. 

1. Gold Top Edition. Fibrated leather, gold edges and stamping, 
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stamping. 
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10. The New Testament, maroon binding ..........................:.0000 $ 3.50 
11. The New Testament, illustrated edition .....................0...0...... $ 5.00 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 
Confraternity translation of the New Testament, the Book of Psalms and 
the first eight books of the Old Testamert. 
12. Gutenberg Edition. Brown tooled imitation leather binding, 
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13. Gregorian Edition. Red leather binding, gold stamping and 
edges, color illustrations 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Confraternity-Douay version. New Confraternity translation of the first 
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ment. Illustrated in color. 
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16. Genuine seal leather, gold and red stamping, gold edges ....$ 9.50 
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music from which they have been drawn. 

Part three gives some contemporary 
accounts of the circumstances of Mo- 
zart’s death. His death is not the less 
tragic and pathetic when it is known 
that honors and offers of positions came 
to him too late. 

There are three appendices, a bibli- 
ography and an index to round out a 
most engrossing and serviceable hand- 


book. 


Chicago’s Day as 

Literary Capitol 

Tue Cuicaco RENAISSANCE IN AMER- 
icAN Letters, by Bernard Duffey. 

Michigan State College Press. 285 pp. 

$6.50. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
Bernard Duffey of the English Depart- 
ment of Michigan State College has pro- 
duced a competent survey of the Chi- 
cago literary scene from the 1890's to 
the 1920's, focusing upon the social and 
economic forces which shaped this spor- 
adically significant development. Under 
the heading “Protest and Search” the 
first half of the book proceeds from the 
journalistic writings of George Ade, Eu- 
gene Field and Peter Finley Dunne to 
the emergence of a group of writers self- 
consciously striving to express the Mid- 
west in literature, exemplified by such 
almost - forgotten writers as Henry B. 
Fuller and Robert Herrick, as well as 
the more easily recalled Hamlin Gar- 
land. Part II, “The Liberation,” recounts 
the careers of those champions of self- 
expression who, in the 1910's and 20’s, 
were as much concerned with shaking 
off the shackles of convention as they 
were with producing literature. Sketches 
of Floyd Dell, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Vachel Lindsay and Sherwood Ander- 
son, with colorful details about their 
private lives, lead the reader to specu- 
late as to how much more might have 
been accomplished in a literary way if 
less time had been devoted to defying 
convention. 

Mr. Duffey’s study is particularly in- 
teresting in its discussion of the many 
short-lived literary journals which made 
their appearance in Chicago between 
1890 and 1920, including The Chap- 
Book, The Dial, The Friday Literary 
Review and The Little Review. The 
role played by Poetry, the one lasting 
periodical which grew out of the Chi- 
cago Renaissance, in the encouragement 
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of aspiring writers makes what is per- 
haps the episode of most general inter- 
est in this study, for some of the greatest 
names in modern poetry received their 
first recognition in the pages of Harriet 
Monroe’s publication. 

The Newberry Library’s resources, es- 
pecially its collection of Mid-Western 
papers, and other primary sources have 
been drawn upon in the writing of this 
book. Its style is marred by occasional 
awkwardness, and its critical significance 
is somewhat weakened by undue em- 
phasis on sensational biographical data; 
but on the whole this is a worthwhile 
record of a picturesque fragment of lit 
erary history. 


Newspaper Editor 
Of the Old School 
Tue Eprror AND THE REpuB.ic: Papers 
and Addresses of William Watts Ball, 
edited by Anthony Harrigan. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 209 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Russell Kirk 
William Watts Ball, for a quarter of a 
century the editor of the Charleston 
Courier, the most conservative newspa- 
per in the United States in the most 
conservative city in the United States, 
was born in South Carolina in the midst 
of Reconstruction, and died there only 
two years ago. Mr. Anthony Harrigan, 
himself a journalist and a conservative 
of high attainments, has done a pious 
work by selecting from the mass of 
Ball’s editorials and occasional writings 

















Bernard Duffey: Records a pictur- 
esque fragment of literary history 





these fearless and inimitable little es- 
says, which cover the years from 19]] 
to 1945. 

I lis indifference to popularity and his 
disdain of enemies could scarcely be 
equalled by any other editor of this cep. 
tury. At the height of President Roose. 
velt’s popularity, Ball came out for Will. 
kie—who contrived to get about 5,000 
votes in the whole of South Carolina, 
most of those in Charleston. In 1914, a 
good while before Northern journalists 
got up much energy in the cause of the 
Negro, Ball declared to the Kosmos 
Club of Columbia that the Negro was 
not free, that Abolition had been a 
sham, and that the poor white man in 
the South could be elevated to a truly 
civilized state only if both Negro and 
white were so schooled and trained that 
the Negro’s standard of living could im- 
prove, and with it his wage and pro- 
ductiveness. In 1917, in his paper called 
“Back to Calhoun,” he dared to tell 
South Carolinians that South Carolina 
stood low in the scale of civilization. 
He did not hesitate to entitle a little 
book of his Essays in Reaction. In 1925, 
a year not celebrated for candor, he ex- 
pressed his contempt for hyper-patriots: 
“*Americanism’ is doubtless an excellent 
thing. One reads a great deal about it 
in the magazines; it shrills through ‘the 
rant and twaddle of the daily press. 
One asked to define it would perhaps 
be confused, as was the law student 
asked to define the rule in Shelley's 
case. ‘I don’t know what it is,’ he said, 
‘but I think it has something to do with 
poetry.” So, if I had to define ‘Amer 
icanism, if my diploma depended upon 
it, | should say that it had something to 
do with Lincoln—and that would be as 
good as the magazine writers and ore 
tors can do.” 

With Dr. Johnson (whom he resem 
bled in more ways than one), Ball abom- 
inated cant. In 1933, in a chapter called 
“The Vertical Frontier,” written for ¢ 
book he never finished, Ball scourged 
his fellow-countrymen for their neglect 
of their agricultural resources, their fre 
quent poverty, and their lack of intel 
ligent self-reliance. The “American 
Standard of Living,” he declared, is 3 
“myth invented by the politicians. . -: 
It is non-existent. There is no such 
standard.” South Carolina, and_ the 
South, and the United States have 
known few better or more candid p+ 
triots than William Watts Ball. 
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BOOKMARKS _ . 


According to statistics compiled by 
Eugene P. Willging, Director of Li- 
braries of the Catholic University of 
Amercia, there were 423 titles classifi- 
able as Catholic trade books issued by 
110 different publishers during the year 
1954. (Trade books are those sold, pri- 
marily through bookstores, as distin- 
guished from textbooks and subscription 
books. ) 

Mr. Willging reports that the year 
past was notable for emphasis on paper- 
covered reprints. The Lumen series of 
Paluch and the Catholic Home Library 
series of the Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society were expanded; Image 
Books under the aegis of Doubleday was 
launched with an initial list of eight 
titles in October; Permabooks (now ab- 
sorbed by Pocket Books), Dell, Maco, 
New American Library and Popular Li- 
brary added Catholic titles to their list, 
and a number of trade publishers such 
as Newman Press issued a considerable 
number of titles simultaneously in cloth 
and paper-covered editions. 

The average cost, according to Mr. 
Willging’s statistics, of 356 cloth-bound 
titles was $3.76, and of 58 paper-bound 
titles was $1.17. The latter figure would 
be much reduced if one eliminated the 
proceedings of workshops in the field of 
education which were published as pa- 
per-covered books. 

The ten leading publishers given in 
the list below were responsible for 213 
titles, slightly over half of the grand to- 
tal; 58 of the 110 publishers issued only 
one title each. Twelve university presses 
accounted for a total of 27 titles. 


1954 1953 
Newman Press 53 45 
Sheed and Ward 34 25 


Bruce Publishing Co. 33 45 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 26 9 
B. Herder Book Co. 14 a 
Dujarie Press 13 15 
Catholic University 10-25 
Doubleday and Co. 10 2° 
Henry Regnery Co. _—10 i 
St. Anthony Guild 10 10 


TOTAL 213 = 186 


* Fi ures estimated rom incomplete 
tabulations. 


In addition to the publishers listed 
above, the following issued Catholic 
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trade books: America Press (3), Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts (4), Catechetical 
Guild (4), Dodd, Mead (6), Dutton 
(6), Extension Magazine (3), Farrar, 
Straus and Young (6), Fathers of the 
Church (3), Fides Publishers (7), Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press (3), Garden City 
(5), The Grail (7), Harcourt, Brace 
(5), Harper (5), Lippincott (4), Litur- 
gical Press (5), Longmans, Green (5), 
McGraw-Hill (4), David McKay (5), 
Macmillan (5), McMullen Books (6), 
Marquette University Press (3), Notre 
Dame University Press (4), Pantheon 
Books (5), Philosophical Library (3), 
Society of St. Paul (3), Templegate (5). 


February is always an _ important 
month for all Catholics concerned with 
the printed word. It is Catholic Press 
Month and this year the Catholic Press 
Association is planning a bigger and 
more intensive promotion than ever be- 
fore. Using the slogan for 1955, “Be 
Catholic, Read Catholic—Join the Mil- 
lions Who Read the Catholic Press,” 
the CPA has prepared two-color posters 
which are included in the informative 
Catholic Press Month kits. The kits, 
available from the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, 150 E. 39th St., New York 16, 
for $1.00 each, also include a brochure 
on setting up a parish sales rack, infor- 
mation on how to run a Catholic press 
exhibit, sermon notes and outlines, and 
a one act playlet. 

February 6 to 13 will be observed 
throughout the United States as Cath- 
olic Bible Week sponsored by the Cath- 
olic Biblical Association of America in 
cooperation with the National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and Bible publishers. Material for the 
celebration of Catholic Bible Week is 
available from Father Louis Hartman, 
C.SS.R., Catholic Biblical Association, 
Catholic ‘University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

The thirteenth annual Catholic Book 
Week will be celebrated February 20 to 
26. This year's theme is “Christian 
Books: Beacons in a Troubled World.” 
Three lists of the best Catholic books 


‘ published during 1954 have been com- 


piled under the sponsorship of the Cath- 


olic Library Association. Rev. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., Literary Editor of Amer- 
ica, selected the adult list; Mary Louise 
Hector, Editor of the Young People’s 
Section of Books on Frial, and Richard 
J. Hurley, Professor of Children’s Lit- 
erature, Catholic University of America, 
selected the young adults list; and Ethna 
Sheehan, Superintendent of Work with 
Children, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, New York, selected the children’s 
list. Kits containing these lists, the of- 
ficial poster and other materials may be 
obtained for $1.00 each from the Cath- 
olic Library Association, Maryknoll Sem- 
inary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
8 

Poetry magazine has awarded the 
Union League Civic and Arts Founda- 
tion prize to Dorothy Donnelly for two 
poems — “Three-Toed Sloth” and “Les 
Fleurs D’Amour” — which appeared in 
the October, 1954, issue of Poetry. Mrs. 
Donnelly is the author of The Bone and 
the Star, an analysis of scientific and 
theological viewpoints on the origin of 
man, and The Golden Well, a study 
in symbolism. She has contributed ar- 
ticles and poems to The Commonweal, 
America, The Hudson Review and The 
New Yorker. 

* 

Almost as well known in the United 
States and England as in his native 
France, Abbe Ernest Dimnet, philoso- 
pher, lecturer and author, died last 
month in Paris at the age of 88. Abbe 
Dimnet wrote 25 books and one, The 
Art of Thinking, became a best seller 
when it was published in 1928. Among 
other varied activities, the “literary 
priest” was Paris correspondent for the 
London Saturday Review and the North 
American Review, taught English at the 
Catholic University of Lillie, delivered 
the Lowell Lectures at Harvard in 1919 
and represented the French political 
opinion in debate with British, Amer- 
icans and other nationals at the 1923 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Mass. 

a 

Author of Evidence for Our Faith 
and head of the Religion department at 
the University of Notre Dame, Father 
Joseph H. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. died re- 
cently at Notre Dame. He was 37 years 


old. 
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QUOTES 


FROM NEW BOOKS 








FORMULA FOR EARLY RISERS 


M:« FATHER would get up early each 
morning, shave and dress himself 
while the rest of the household slept, 
and then tiptoe to the kitchen and put 
the kettle on. Next, he would kneel 
down on the seat of a kitchen chair, 
and with one eye on the kettle and the 
other on Heaven, say his morning pray- 
ers until the kettle boiled. Then he 
would pour a small measure of Bush- 
mill’s Irish Whiskey into a glass, add 
hot water, a little sugar, a clove or two, 
and have his morning toddy. In later 





























years I tried once or twice to emulate 
this custom, but the effect was so sooth- 
ing it made me want to go back to bed. 
It made my father more energetic than 
ever. 

From “All My Darlings,” by Thomas 
Byrnes (Crowell, $3.00). 


DEFINITION AND EXAMPLE 


-— Butts: Definition—Blunders in 
speech used to be called “Irish Bulls.” 
A lady seated beside the Provost of Dub- 
lin University said, “Dr. Mahaffy, would 
you tell me what is the difference be- 
tween an Irish bull and another bull?” 
“Madam,” said Dr. Mahaffy, “an Irish 
bull is pregnant.” 

In1tsx Butts: Example—In debate in 
the Irish House of Commons, Sir Boyle 
Roache declared, “The profligacy of the 
age is such that we see little children 
not able to walk or talk running about 
the streets and cursing their Maker.” 

From “A Treasury of Irish Folklore,” 























edited by Padraic Colum (Crown, 
$5.00). 
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COST OF CONFESSION 


Au I hope you are not one of those 
who think that money payment 
must be made for Confession. 

Let me tell you a true incident. When 
my brother Lawrence was studying med- 
icine at Durham University, a Protes. 
tant fellow student, no doubt wishing 
to rag him in front of a group of stu- 
dents, said, “McNabb, how much do 
you pay for Confession?” 

He was answered sooner than he ex- 
pected by my brother saying with his 
usual emphatic quiet: “Four pence half- 
penny—three pence for the priest and 
three halfpence for his wife!” 

Personally I have been going to Con- 
fession for some sixty-seven years. I have 
never paid, and I never intend to pay a 
farthing. During all that time I have 
sought and received the most valuable 
advice for nothing. Had I sought and 
received as much (though less valuable) 
advice from a lawyer, | think I should 
now be an insolvent bankrupt. 

From “Father McNabb Reader,” edit- 
ed by Francis Nugent (Kenedy, $3.50). 
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From “Max” by Giovannetti (Macmillan, $295) 
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HISTORY 


Official Documents of 
Centuries-Long Struggle 
Cuurch AND STATE THROUGH THE 

Centuries, edited and translated by 

Sidney Z. Ehler and John B. Marrall. 

Newman. 625 pp. $6.75. 

Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 
‘The Pope?” cynically inquired Joseph 
Stalin of Winston Churchill, “How 
many divisions does he have?” Churchill 
could have truthfully replied that the 
Pope counts his strength in divisions, 
but like the Master whose vicar he is 
knows that his real strength lies, as 
Christ told Pilate, in countless legions. 
For even in the days when the Pope was 
a temporal sovereign he could never 
match in armed might the great rulers 
of the world; and, with the exception 
of a few ambitious pontiffs of the Ren- 
aissance, never intended to. But the 
papacy has, nevertheless, waged for 
1500 years a ceaseless warfare with sec- 
ular princes who would encroach upon 
the rights of the Pope’s true kingdom 
which is not of this world. 

This struggle of the Popes is unique 
in the history of mankind. It could 
never occur in pre-Christian paganism 
for there the State was the Church. Nor 
could it occur in pre-Christian Judaism 
for there the Church was the State. It 
did not occur in the Eastern Church 
which the Eastern emperors soon made 
subservient to the State. Nor did it oc- 
cur after the Protestant Revolt in the 
states where the new religion was the 
State Church. 

Although Christ laid down no doc- 
tine to guide His vicars, His enigmatic 
pronouncement on the tribute to Caesar 
being practically His sole teaching on 
the relation between Church and State, 
the deficiency was made up by the 
teaching of the great doctors and the- 
dlogians of the Church, including Au- 
gustine and Aquinas, who brought to 
the study of the question the greatest 
intellects the world has ever known. I 
do not agree with the editors of this 
book that the papal position was the 
result of historical necessity. I believe 
that if Peter had founded his see at Con- 
stantinople instead of Rome, it would 
have been the Eastern Church which 
would have battled for the rights of 
God. And I think that nowhere in the 
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sweep of history was the great funda- 
mental difference upon this point be- 
tween Eastern and Western Catholic- 
ism more dramatically demonstrated 
than in Joseph Stalin’s own Russia. The 
Soviets had little trouble bringing to 
heel the Orthodox Church of Russia 
which had, for centuries, been - accus- 
tomed to cringe before its master the 
Czar. But when Trotsky led his Red 
armies into tiny Poland the fierce re- 
sistence met by the novo-Huns set them 
back upon their heels. Yet the Poles 
were of the same blood, the same cul- 
tural background as the Russians. In 
fact the Poles, who are Slavs, differed 
from the Russians of the same racial 
stock only in religion—but what a dif- 
ference that was. 

The history of this centuries long bat- 
tle of the Popes for the rights of God 
is thrillingly told in the present work, 
not by any present-day historian but by 
the Popes themselves through their own 
official documents. ‘The authors have se- 
lected the documents which highlight 
the struggle, beginning with the Em- 
peror Trajan (the other side is also 
given a hearing) in 113 and continuing 
to Pius XII in 1949. Except for com- 
mentaries introducing each chapter in 
which they give the historical back- 





Trajan to Pliny 
You have acted as you should 


have done, dear Secundus, in 
your investigation of the cases of 
those who had been denounced to 
you as Christians. . . . These men 
are not to be tracked down; if they 
are arrested and proved guilty, 
they must be punished, with the 
proviso that whoever denies that 
he is a Christian and proves his 
denial by the action of giving wor- 
ship to our gods, shall obtain par- 
don as a result of his repentence, 
even if he has been a past sus- 
pect. Information laid anonymous- 
ly ought not to take its place in 
any charge, as it forms a bad ex- 
ample and is uncongenial with the 
spirit of our modern age. 
Emperor Trajan’s letter to Gov- 
ernor Pliny (A.D. 113) from 
Church and State Through the 
Centuries 











ground and the conditions which pro- 
voked each pronouncement, the editors 
remain strictly neutral. Sometimes, as in 
the case quoted above, their judgment 
of the historical conditions is open to 
challenge. But, in the main, they have 
done a job as historians as well as edi- 
tors. This book is much more interest- 
ing and informative than most books 
dealing with the perennially burning 
question of the relationship between 
Church and State. It is on-the-spot re- 
porting and affords the reader an op- 
portunity for sound instruction in the- 
ology as well as history. 


Blunders That Severed 
Russia’s Ties with Rome 
Rome AnD Russia, by Sister Mary Just. 

Newman Press. 223 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 

B.V.M. 

Rome and Russia were not always ene- 
mies. There was a time when the Rus- 
sian Church and the Russian people 
were in communion with the Christian 
Church of the West. When Prince Vla- 
dimir was baptized in 988 A.D. at Kiev, 
he accepted Latin Christianity for him- 
self and his people and forged close ties 
with Rome. The old Russian Chronicle 
bears witness to the fact: “Thus did 
Christianity diffuse her light over Rus- 
sia like the rising sun, with progres- 
sively increasing splendor. And Vladimir 
rejoiced thereat.” But this promising re- 
lationship between Rome and Russia 
was severed by tragic blunders of diplo- 
macy and politics. Such is the pivotal 
point of view presented by Sister Mary 
Just in her brilliant summary of Russian 
history, Rome and Russia. 

The devastating attack launched by 
the Bolsheviki in the Revolution of 
1917 and the continued policy of per- 
secution under Stalin and Malenkov are 
rooted deeply in Russia’s historical past. 
The Eastern Schism of Constantinople 
opened the breach with the West. 
When Constantinople fell in 1453, the 
Russian Czars and their people with a 
proud sense of their political destiny 
“were gripped by the dawning vision of 
a grandiose spiritual messianic mission. 
Two Romes have fallen but the third 
(Moscow, stands and a fourth there 
shall never be.” Such nationalistic atti- 
tudes argued ill for any acceptance of 
the authority of the Vicar of Christ at 
Rome, or for any permanent union with 
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the West. In consequence, a church 
shackled to the state became the dream 
and the reality under Peter the Great, 
Catherine II, Alexander II, Nicholas II. 
It remains the Kremlin ideal today. 

The author of Rome and Russia offers 
interesting and challenging points of 
view, the impact of Jansenism on the 
Russian intelligensia and the services of 
Catherine II in her protection of the 
Society of Jesus are cases in point. De- 
spite seemingly hopeless odds, Sister 
Mary Just notes signs of hope glimmer- 
ing through the darkness of oppression 
and persecution. The deep religious 
spirit of approximately eight hundred 
million people, the trend and influence 
of Russian writers such as Yury Krija- 
nitch and Vladimir Soloviev, the prep- 
aration of priests for the long-desired 
Russian apostolate, the centuries-old 
messianic dream of promoting the broth- 
erhood of man, the increasing desire for 
reunion in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
all are telling factors in Russian perspec- 
tive today. 

The book is a survey of Russian-Va- 
tican relationships, chronologically fol- 
lowed and simply written. Thirty-six 
pages of a selected bibliography on Rus- 
sian history adds to its importance. 


Corruption and Failure 
Of the Last Crusades 
A Hisrory oF THE Crusapes, Vol. III, 

The Kingdom of Acre and the Later 

Crusades, by Steven Runciman. Cam- 

bridge University Press. 530 pp. 

$6.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 
There is gathered in this volume a gal- 
axy of famous personages, chivalric 
kings and mischievous characters such 
as rarely find themselves together in a 
common cause. St. Louis, King of 
France, par excellence the knight of 
chivalric lore; the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, the old man of romance; 
Frederick II, the evil genius of sparkling 
notoriety; Saladin, Genghis-Khan, and 
a whole host of men and women whom 
legend and sober history vie to portray, 
pass and repass before the reader around 
Acre, Egypt, Rhodes, Malta, and so 
many other places consecrated by the 
crusades. The Christians had come to 
the Third, Fourth, or the Later Cru- 
sades, to wrest back the Holy Places so 
dear to the heart of the Christian world. 
But they all failed. 
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From jacket of “Main Street on the Middle Border” 


“Life as it was lived in the small towns of the Middle West” 


Runciman’s clear and interesting nar- 
rative tells a sad story of how mutual 
jealousy, commercial ambition and per- 
sonal greed, had corrupted the ideal of 
the crusading movement. As one reads 
along he becomes impatient with the in- 
efficient tactics of the leaders of the cru 
sades, almost hears himself calling for a 
united command. That command never 
came. In the end failure alone came 
and probably more harm was done to 
the Christians than to the infidel. 

The volume is a colorful narrative 
even as a story of failure and defeat. 
Details, which only a patient scholar 
could have gathered, fill every page. 
Though they do not change the broad 
picture of the crusades as it is known 
from even the simplest text books, there 
is none the less an immense wealth of 
finer points new and instructive. 

Not every conclusion drawn or every 
analysis made by the author can be tak- 
en at face value. In general, Mr. Runci- 
man seems to fail to understand the 
Catholic mind on the question of the 
co-existence of truth and error in mat- 
ters of religion. Consequently his repeat- 
ed appeal to “tolerance,” and his impa- 
tience with what he chooses to call 
“intolerance,” tend to obscure the real 
significance of the Crusades. The clos- 
ing chapter in particular is open to many 
objections. This is the chapter, “The 
Summing - Up,” in which he tries to 
draw together all the threads of the 


whole narrative. Its very opening sen- 


tence is a challenge. “The Crusades 
were launched to save Eastern Christen- 
dom from the Moslems.” Such was cer- 
tainly not the purpose of the Crusades. 
Their avowed purpose was to set free 
and restore to Christian hands the places 
hallowed by the earthly life of the Sa 
vior. These had been snatched from 
them by the infidel. Probably the clear- 
est statement of the author's attitude is 
expressed in the last sentence of this last 
chapter. “High ideals were besmirched 
by cruelty and greed, enterprise and en- 
durance by a blind and_ narrow self- 
righteousness; and the Holy War itself 
was nothing more than a long act of in- 
tolerance in the name of God, which is 
the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 


Midwestern Small Town 
Main STREET ON THE Mipp.e Borer, 

by Lewis Atherton. Indiana Univer 

sity Press. 423 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
Having had the good fortune to be bom 
and raised in Footville, Wisconsin (pop. 
469), it seemed as I read this book that 
it was meant primarily for me. Any 
reader so fortunate as to be able to look 
back upon a small town as a childhood 
home will be filled with nostalgia by 
reading any chapter in it. Everything 
comes back, the good smells in the ger 
eral grocery store dominated by the 
aroma of coffee freshly ground in the 
large manual grinder with its two big 
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red balance wheels, and also the more 
earthy smells associated only with the 
town livery barn. Unless one was able 
to frequent, as a boy, the livery barn 
and the blacksmith shop in a small 
town, one’s education suffered greatly. 

Lewis Atherton has made a success- 
ful effort to present a factual account of 
life as it was lived in the small towns 
of the Middle West during the period 
from 1865 to 1950. Old newspaper files 
were studied with great profit. Auto- 
biographies and magazine articles were 
examined. An effort is made to deter- 
mine the effect of the McGuffey read- 
ers upon the generations that used them. 
The influence of the various churches 
and of such an organization as the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
is carefully analyzed. The town lawyer 
and the town editor and the town doc- 
tor come to life in these pages. Once 
more you are sitting in the front row at 
the “medicine show” in the old town 
hall; you thrill once more to the best 
ball games that you ever saw, those you 
saw as a boy; you recall wonderful cele- 
brations of the Fourth of July that were 
anything but safe and sane. 

Many old photographs are repro- 
duced. Forty pages of notes at the end 
of the volume point the way to further 
reading in the field. One could not want 


a better book. 


The Inventor as Shaper 
Of American History 
AMERICAN SCIENCE AND INVENTION, by 

Mitchell Wilson. Simon and Schus- 

ter. 437 pp. $10.00. 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
This well-illustrated volume is heartily 
recommended for inclusion in home li- 
braries. It contains matter appealing to 
all ages from the teens up. It is adapted 
for browsing and its many illustrations 
provide an armchair travelogue through 
American history as the inventor made it. 

And the American inventor did make 
it The United States is as inconceiva- 
ble without him as Brazil without the 
Amazon or the poles without ice. Mr. 
Whitney invents his gin, and cotton and 
slavery are tyrants of the South. Mr. 
McCormick invents his reaper, and the 
North is strong enough to make the 
whole nation free. Some forgotten man 
invents barbed wire, and west of the 
Mississippi the cattle are driven out and 
the corn and the wheat put in. 
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In Colonial America craftsmanship 
was not. “Thirty years after the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
Robert Fulton was able to find only one 
mechanic in the entire city of New 
York sufficiently skilled to build a time- 
fuse torpedo.” Invention made an asset 
of a national trait that is still sometimes 
a liability, the tendency of a nation of 
jacks-of-all-trades to think that, because 
a thing is done, it is done well. It was 
invention that made a nation out of 
what would have otherwise been a mere 
confederation of ex-English colonies. 

If, however, invention flourished, sci- 
ence did not. To unreflective minds this 
may seem as paradoxical as J. P. Mor- 
gan’s axiom that competition is the ruin 
of trade. Science demands the pure the- 
oretician, and for theory American prag- 
matism has been much too strong. Even 
the Wrights dared not be merely scien- 
tists, and Kitty Hawk was environment’s 
triumph over ability. The first great sci- 
entist, pure and profound, to whom 
America gave birth was Gibbs, inde- 
pendent in modest means, “of a. New 
England family, distinguished in schol- 
arship for six generations,” and not, pace 
Mr. Wilson, subject to the same influ- 
ences as Mr. Morgan, still less inheritor 
of the same values as Mr. Rockefeller. 

The merits of this book are many, its 
defects few. It is to be hoped it will 
bring author and publisher rewards 
greater than those that were but too 
often the pathetic lot of the men (but 
no women) of genius whose lives and 
achievements it so interestingly portrays. 


First Volume in Series 

On History of America 

AMERICAN Heritrace, December, 1954, 
edited by Bruce Catton. Simon and 

Schuster. 120 pp. $2.95. 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
The publishers inform us this is “the 
first in a new series of volumes whose 
purpose is . .. to create .. . sense of 
history.” There will be six volumes each 
year under the same title; the contents 
will be presented in a magazine style, 
but each volume will be bound in hard 
covers. 

This first volume is well written and 
covers a variety of subjects, from “The 
Great Club Revolution,” by that distin- 
guished and, fortunately, sometimes 
slightly improper chronicler of our Bos- 
tonians, Mr. Amory, to a long extract 
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1. Who is the patron saint of skaters? 
2. What poet wrote “Maryland, My 
Maryland”? 3. How many principal 
rites are there in the Eastern Church? 
4. What is a Biglietto? 5. How many 
different Vatican Publications are there? 
6. What is the viewpoint of the Church 
on Atomic Warfare? 


1. St. Lidwina. 2. James Ryder Ran- 
dall. 3. Five. 4. A Papal document no- 
tifying a prelate of his elevation to the 
Cardinalate. 5-6. The answers are too 
long to be given here but the subjects 
are discussed in full (as the above items 
can be found) in 


The National Catholic 
Almanac for 1955 


The Almanac, called by the Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review ‘the most 
valuable Catholic handbook appear- 
ing in the world today,’’ covers a tre- 
mendous range of subject matter, 
Catholic and secular, all carefully 
co-ordinated and well indexed. As 
well as the usual statistical tables, 
there are outstanding articles on 
matters of importance to all Cath- 
olics. No library — home, office, 
school, parochial, or public, can af- 
ford to be without 


The National Catholic Almanac 
for 1955 


“A one-volume encyclopedia” 


808 pages. 16 pages of illustrations. 
$3.00; paper, $2.50 


Order from your bookstore 
or directly from 


Dept. 4-2118 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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from Great River, an account of the Rio 
Grande in North American history, by 
Paul Horgan. In it there is at least one 
article which will interest any reader 
and at least one that will repel his at- 
tention but from which he will even- 
tually learn something if he does not 
resist the excellence of the writing. 

One trusts there will not be too much 
repetition of the lighter items. With the 
technicalities of finance and navigation 
kept so far in the background as to be 
almost invisible, an article on the Fall 
River Line, by Oliver Jansen, must en- 
tertain and no doubt will most pleasant- 
ly instruct, but are future issues to con- 
tain attempts to convey a sense of his- 
tory with articles on steamboat lines of 
the Ohio and Mississippi? Between the 
pleasant and the trivial even brilliance 
cannot light a certain path. 

One illustration that could easily have 
been obtained is omitted. “The Day 
They Burned the Capitol” does not 
show the arms of Ross-of-Bladensburg 
and its augmentation of an American 
flag, unique in European heraldry, with 
its staff broken in sign of defeat. The 
story goes that for his achievement Gen- 
eral Ross’ family was offered an heredi- 
tary title but chose the augmented arms 
and name. Yet the illustrations are ex- 
cellent and just right in number. One, 
of gentlemen at ease in their club, an 
ease of stiff collars, high hats and hard- 
backed chairs, combines with one on an- 
other page of some rustics around an old 
general store’s stove, to convey a sense, 
not only of American history, but of the 
commonness of humanity, never undis- 
tinguished yet always close to the hum- 
drum of the commonplace. Another il- 
lustration is slightly blurred but con- 
veys a wonderful sense of a change of 
era. It shows, inter alia, thirteen mon- 
archs and Theodore Roosevelt at the 
funeral of Edward VII, walking down 
a street where anyone of thousands of 
spectators could have fired a fatal shot. 


The English in India 
Tue Men Wuo Rutep Inp1a, Vol. II, 
The Guardians, by Philip Woodruff. 
St. Martin’s Press. 385 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Edward R. O’Connor 
Benevolent autocracy characterized In- 
dia’s guardians like those of Plato’s Re- 
public. They ruled and administered 
firmly, dispensing justice and building. 
Many considered themselves failures 


unless they left their districts better off 


than before they came. This book de- 
picts with Churchillean eloquence Ip- 
dian history from 1858 to 1947, apply- 
ing Plato’s idea of guardianship to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

The 1.C.S. was a small body of men 
dispersed over a sub-continent. Each one 
individually constituted government in 
his area—he prevented anarchy. A myr- 
iad of duties confronted him. Robert 
Sandeman, appointed in 1866 as guar- 
dian on the Punjab frontier, wore the 
following hats simultaneously: “Judge 
of appeal and of first instance, in crim- 
inal and civil cases, magistrate, chief of 
police, gaol superintendent, head of the 
revenue department, way-warden, chair- 
man of committees, statistician and re- 
porter-general on every topic from land 
tenure to dak-bungalow chimneys, from 
the repression of a raid to the loss of a 
scarf pin by some distinguished travel- 
ler” Cp. 143). 

All these duties he filled with dis- 
tinction. Hundreds like him existed and 
Philip Woodruff has chosen about thir- 
ty to highlight the period. Each of these 
guardians influenced the evolution of 
modern India by the unique qualities 
which he displayed. 

The Guardians is divided into two 
parts. In the earlier period (1858-1909) 
emphasis was on pure administration: 
each I.C.S. man did what he thought 
best, ever confident that he would be 
backed up. After the Minto-Morley te- 
forms political representation of Indians 
became a fact, and the guardians be 
came teachers. They had to show the 
future masters how to rule, and then- 
selves had to adjust to political pres 
sures. The poisoned atmosphere of sus- 
picion and resentment following World 
War | generated frustration and difh- 
culty. Nevertheless, the I.C.S._ perse- 
vered and today free India can build 
upon this administrative legacy under 
lying her democratic government. The 
future will disclose how much _ justice 
and sympathy the peasant finds in his 
new masters, to what extent free India’ 
administration will conform to the ideals 
of the guardians. 

Woodrufl’s vivid style does ample jus 
tice to his characters and setting. He 
has fully caught the human overtones 
of the drama these Englishmen enacted 
on the Indian stage. His history reads 
like a novel and should commend itself 
to all who enjoy good writing. 
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\s rae Eacte, by a Carmelite Pilgrim. 
Kenedy. 206 pp. $3.50. Study of the 
spiritual writings of Mother Butler, 
first American Superior General of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary. With imprimatur. 


BeInc AND BECOMING, by D. J. B. Haw- 
kins. Sheed and Ward. 176 pp. $3.00. 
Essay towards a critical rethinking of 
the metaphysics of the Aristotelean 
and Thomistic tradition. With im- 
primatur. 


Tue Book OF THE Poor IN Spirit, edit- 

ed and translated by C. F. Kelley. 
Harper. 288 pp. $3.50. Fourteenth- 
century devotional classic applying 
the first Beatitude to man’s whole 
spiritual life. With imprimatur. 


Tae CoNVENT AND THE Wor bp, by Sis- 
ter Mary Laurence, O.P. Newman. 
199 pp. $2.75. Human and supernat- 
ural aspects of contemplative life, 
with emphasis in the final section on 
the solemn vow of obedience. With 
imprimatur. 


THE ETERNAL SHEPHERD, by Thomas 
H. Moore, S.J. Apostleship of Prayer. 
83 pp. $2.00. Third volume in series 
of four continues the author's medita- 
tions on the life of Christ. With im- 
primatur. 


GuiLLAME DE Macuaut, by Siegmund 
Levarie. Sheed and Ward. 114 pp. 
$2.25. Second in series of Great Reli- 
gious Composers. 


Tae Iris Catruoric CoNnFEDERACY 
AND THE PuritAN ReEvo.uTion, by 
Thomas L. Coonan. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 402 pp. $6.00. History 
of the period in Ireland between the 
Catholic Rebellion of 1641 and the 


Cromwellian Settlement. 





JkRUSALEM THE GoLDEN, by Rev. Denis 
O'Shea. Bruce. 145 pp. $3.75. De- 
scription of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. With imprimatur. 

listen, My Cuitpren, by Rev. Ray- 
mond Gribbin. Newman. 116 pp. 
$2.00. Talks for young people on the 
Creed and the Commandments. With 
imprimatur. 

lovety Is tHE Ros, by Sister Mary 
Charitas, I.H.M. Ave Maria Institute 
Press. 144 pp. $2.50. Our Lady as she 
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appeared at Guadalupe, Lourdes, 
Knock and Fatima. With imprimatur. 

Mary anp Mopern Man, edited by 
Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. America 
Press. 231 pp. $3.50. Mary’s signifi- 
cance as a cultural ideal for modern 
man considered in ten essays by Eng- 
lish and American authors. With im- 
primatur. 


Outiine History OF THE CHURCH BY 
Centuries, by Joseph McSorley. 
Herder. 1174 pp. $9.00. Ninth re- 
vised edition, containing new material 
on the twentieth century. With im- 
primatur. 


OricEN, PRAYER, EXxHORTATION TO 
Martyrpom, translated by John J. 
O'Meara. Newman. 253 pp. $3.25. 
Nineteenth volume in the Ancient 
Christian Writers series. With im- 
primatur. 


THe PatronaGe oF Saint MICHAEL 
THE ARCHANGEL, by Andrew A. Bia- 
las, C.S.V. Clerics of St. Viator. 163 
pp. $2.75. Explanation of the exist- 
ence, nature and excellence of St. 
Michael’s patronage in the Church. 
With imprimatur. 


THe PERFECTION OF MAN By Cuanrirty, 
by Reginald Buckler, O.P. Herder. 
235 pp. $3.50. New edition of spirit- 
ual classic first published in 1889. 
With imprimatur. 





“Well, if it isn’t Maggie O’Rourke! What 
have you been doing all these years” 


From “Our Little Nuns,” by 
Joe Lane (Extension, $1.00) 


Tue Priest at Prayer, by Eugenio Es- 
cribano, C.M. Translated by Bernard 
Buckley, C.M. Newman. 584 pp. 
$3.75. Meditations for priests. With 


imprimatur. 


THe Primacy oF Peter, by Msgr. 
Charles Journet. Translated by John 
S. Chapin. Newman. 144 pp. $2.75. 
Catholic and Protestant views of the 
Apostolic Succession; a reply to Peter: 
Apostle, Martyr, by the Protestant 
theologian Oscar Cullmann. With im- 
primatur. 


PsALMS OF THE PRopIGAL AND OTHER 
Poems, by A. M. Sullivan. Kenedy. 
112 pp. $3.00. Collection of poems 
many of which have appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly, The Catholic 
World, America, The New York 
Times, Spirit and The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 


Tue Reruce oF Beauty, by Sister 
Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. St. An- 
thony Guild Press. 72 pp. Collection 
of Marian Poems. With imprimatur. 


Saint Icnatius’ IpEa oF a Jesurr Unt 
versity, by George T. Ganss, S.J. 
Marquette University Press. 368 pp. 
$5.50. A study in the history of Cath- 
olic education, based on Ignatius’ own 
writings. With imprimatur. 


SELECTION II, edited by Cecily Hastings 
and Donald Nicholl. Sheed and 
Ward. 203 pp. $3.50. Second issue of 
yearbook intended to present best con- 
temporary thought pointing toward 
the unified picture of the world (« 
which Catholics subscribe. With inni- 


primatur. 


Tuey Have Taken Root, by Sister 
Mary Eunice Mousel, O.S.F. Book- 
man Associates. 384 pp. $5.00. His- 
tory of the Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis of the Holy Family, 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph, of Dubuque, 
Iowa. With imprimatur. 


Tuts Way to Gop, by Giovanni Rossi. 
Translated by J. A. Abbo and T. A. 
Opdenaker. Villa Walsh Press. 287 
pp. $2.50. Sentences and paragraphs 
for meditation. With imprimatur. 

Trutu, Vol. III, by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Translated by Robert W. 
Schmidt, S.J. Henry Regnery. $7.50. 
Questions XXI-XXIX, in the first 
English translation of De Vertitate. 
With imprimatur. 
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Need for Realizing 

“The Fact of God” 

Livinc Curistianity, by Michael de la 
Bedoyere. David McKay. 198 pp. 
$3.00. 

Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 


In this collection of seventeen essays the 
eminent English writer, Michael de la 
Bedoyere, biographer of Catherine of 
Siena and Baron von Hugel, and edi- 
tor of the London Catholic Herald, fo- 
cuses attention on the discrepancies of 
emphasis which exist in much religious 
training and hence in thinking, between 
that which is essential in Catholicism 
and that which is accidental. He in- 
quires into the reason why “despite our 
observance and, often, our piety, we yet 
fail somehow to carry over to the world 
at large the fact of God, the meaning of 
God, the relevance of God, and_ near- 
ness of God, the answer which is God.” 
Despite Christ’s unqualified command 
to teach all nations, is not our emphasis 
rather “on our own salvation, not to say 
our own spiritual comfort, with all that 
this last word implies in traditionalism, 
legalism, prejudice, deeply rooted hab- 
its, over-caution?” In this excellent 
study the author cites personal exam- 
ples to illustrate his point of departure, 
for he believes his own experience far 
from unique, and we are grateful for 
the honesty and frankness with which 
from a perspective of fifty years he ex- 
amines those elements in his own reli- 
gious upbringing which seem to have 
hid from him many of the richest treas 
ures of the Faith. 

Though de la Bedoyere’s religious 
education was a privileged one—an ex 
emplary Catholic home, Jesuit schools 
and Catholic friends of high intellectual 
and spiritual caliber—yet “it was only in 
middle life that I began truly and fully 
to realize what all that training, teach- 
ing, and experience was about.” Con- 
centration had been almost exclusively 
on moral training, doctrine taught by 
rote and externalized devotions, all nec- 
essary and good. But were they enough, 
he asks? Were they not an exclusive 
concentration on “the magnificent set 
ting, while the jewel which alone jus- 
ties it and gives it its meaning is al- 
lowed to remain hidden?” 

He has a magnificent chapter on 
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“The Mass and the People,” and stresses 
the movement in liturgical circles for 
more active participation of the faithful 
in the Mass, that they may realize “it 
is an action . . . in which everyone in 
the Church has an active role to play,” 
and for which the Church has written 
the script which she obviously wishes us 
to use. He observes that when Latin in- 
stead of Greek, which had preceded it, 
was introduced into the Mass in the 
fourth century, it was for the sake of 
the faithful’s participation, since Latin 
was their vernacular. There are two 
wonderful chapters on the sacraments, 
“these tall, well-defined sacramental 
trees which stand in the clear air above 
the fuzzy mists which hide for most of 
us the real secret and meaning of Chris 
tianity.” He writes especially beautifully 
of Baptism, Confirmation and Matri- 
mony. He makes an interesting, perhaps 
to some provocative, observation in a 
comment on those who condemn mod- 
ern dress, bathing apparel, feminine 
make-up and the like, by resorting to 
the formula, “Our Lady would not have 
behaved thus.” After remarking that her 
purity and virginity were possessed of 
that special spiritual or inner character 
consonant with physical motherhood, he 
asks, “Is there any reason to suppose 
that Our Lady would not have accepted 
with all simplicity the customs of the 
times, whatever they might be, so long 
as they were not intrinsically evil?” 
One appreciates and is grateful for the 
sincerity and candor with which the 





Michael de la Bedoyere: Why we fail 


author shares his soul-searchings and re- 
flections. Most readers will find echoes 
in their own hearts, and agree with his 
conclusions. And because Michael de |, 
Bedoyere is a writer of international dis 
tinction, the book is a delight to read. 
Its American edition should meet with 
an especially warm and understanding 
reception. 


Weak Instruments 

For Divine Work 

THe Human ELEMENT IN THE Cuurcy 
oF Curist, by Rev. Paul Simon, 

Translated by Meyrick Booth. New- 

man. 166 pp. $2.75. 

teviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 

In controversies that involve the Cath- 
olic Church all too often arguments ad- 
vanced rest upon historical evidence of 
human short-comings in members of the 
Church. This fact makes the present 
apologetic work of Doctor Simon most 
interesting. The author makes no at 
tempt to state or solve the particular 
cases cited against the Church. He does, 
however, present a general solution, 
positive in tone, in a clear statement of 
the relationship existing between the in- 
dividual members of the Church and 
her divinely instituted and _ preserved 
constitution. 

The facts advanced are frankly ac 
knowledged in their historical setting. 
They are explained in their theological 
relation to the Church. In this explana- 
tion is found the apologetical value of 
this book. Doctor Simon argues to the 
fact that God has chosen to make use of 
weak instruments and to permit their 
deficiencies in certain aspects of the life 
of the Church that do not affect her 
essential character or mission. 

The first presentation of this argu 
ment is the citation of the historical life 
of Christ. The fact that Christ assumed 
a human nature with individual trait 
that evoked varied reactions -from di: 
verse people is advanced as evidence o 
God’s design for the Church. The 
temptations endured by Christ are cited 
as indications of the dangers that are t0 
face the Church in each age. 

This same argument is advanced from 
the data of the early Church history: 
Individuals are shown as exerting pa 
ticular influences according to their par 
ticular character. Constant stress is laid 
upon the fact that the Church has 
mained the Institution formed by Charis 
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yhile the human element has admitted 
f the alterations effected by the hu- 
man influences brought to bear upon its 
historical course. 

Several chapters point this argumenta- 
‘ion in response to particular objections 
aised by particular authors. The difh- 
alties foreseen by Cardinal Manning 
ye considered in detail: the objections 
raised by Rosmini and Fogazzaro are re- 
futed at considerable length. 

This book is exceptionally well writ- 
wn. The argument is ably presented in 
a most acceptable apologetical form. The 
reader should gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the true nature of the Catholic 
Church, and at the same time receive a 
reminder of the need for personal fitness 
in the orders of grace and nature for 
participation in the mission of the 


Church. 


The Truth and Beauty 
Of the Holy Mother 
Tae Cuurcu: A Divine Mystery, by 

Abbe Roger Hasseveldt. Translated 

by William Storey. Fides Publishers. 

263 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Madeleine 

Sophie, S.S.N.D. 

Those among us who work in classrooms 
with the adolescent boy and girl are 
often amazed at the anemic idea stu- 
dents have of the Church to which they 
belong. “The Church is a_ building,” 
flatly states one. “The Church is—well 

. ah... something spiritual,” stam- 
mers another. What of ourselves who 
teach both young people and adults? 
What do we say the Church is? 

To avoid embarrassment, we might 
refer the question to a man of the stat- 
ure of Abbe Hasseveldt, a thirty-seven 
year old Belgian priest, presently Direc- 
tor of the Grand Seminary of Theology 
at Lille, and a prolific writer in the fields 
of theology and of the modern aposto- 
late. His answer, The Church: a Divine 
Mystery, consists of three vital parts: 
The Plan of God: the Church (What 
Endures in the Church); The Stages 
of God's Plan (What Changes in the 
Church); and The Church of the New 
Testament, in which the author exam- 
ines the mission and nature of the 
Church. The entire volume, particularly 
Parts I and III, glows with the pene- 
trating insight of Abbe Hasseveldt who 
says: “We all live the same life within 
the same living being, Christ.” 
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For the Advent season, the days cele- 
brating Christ’s Second Coming, the 
parousia, this book offers indispensable 
reflection on “the essential object of the 
Church's hope.” The everlasting king- 
dom which Christ's return will inau- 
gurate will see all of us members of 
Christ participating “in the life of the 
Trinity, in the Glorified Christ, in risen 
bodies and in a renewed creation.” Nev- 
er angelistic in his thinking, Abbe Hasse- 
veldt concludes his chapter on “The 
World to Come” with this assurance: 
“This ‘everlasting life’ is not the life of 
the soul alone, nor a mere survival, but 





if they are seldom associated with asce- 
ticism. For the author believes in joy; 
he knows that it is a comely fashion to 
be glad, since joy is the grace we send 
to God. And so, with wit and wisdom, 
with humor and laughter seemingly spe- 
cial to men in sandals, Father Madden 
unfolds the stern charm of monastery 
life, the austerity which is felicity and 
serenity. According to him, to answer 
the call of Christ to a religious vocation 
is to condemn yourself to happiness in 
time and in eternity. 

Novitiate days, student days, the 
priesthood, you see them all here as 





Illustrations by Margaret Maschi for “Men in Sandals” 


“Humor and laughter seemingly special to men in sandals” 


a true, complete, eternal life with all its 
human dimensions, corporeal, social, and 
cosmic.” 

Every serious reader of these pages 
will find himself magnetized by the 
Truth and Beauty of his holy Mother, 
the Church. He will greatly desire to 
“help keep her perpetually young and 
up-to-date” and he will begin “by prov- 
ing the sincerity of [his] filial affection 
for the Church in all spheres of life.” 


The Baretfooted Life 

MEN IN SanpAts, by Richard Madden, 
O.C.D. Bruce. 154 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 

This book deals with the life of men in 

a Carmelite monastery. It may be pre- 

dicted that it will be read and relished 

by young men and their parents, even 


they should be, and as they are in real- 
ity. In reading the book you enjoy your- 
self, at times you chuckle, and you wish 
that it contained more than 154 pages. 
Father Madden opens here a new way 
to write on vocations to the religious life. 
Usually treatises on such subject are so 
dry, so stuffy, that it is a penance to 
plough through them. Not this time, I 
can assure vou. Most pages of Men in 
Sandals are lighthearted but underlying 
the fresh American style there is a seri- 
ous message. Spiritually it will spur the 
reader. Chesterton once wrote that 
“There was some one thing that was 
too great for God to show us when He 
walked our earth; and | have sometimes 
fancied that it was His mirth.” But those 
who have gone into the heart of the 
Gospels ever find out that joy is essen- 
tially Christian. 
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Details of Virgin’s Life 
From Visions of a Mystic 
THe Lire oF THE BLEssED VIRGIN 

Mary, by Anne Catherine Emmerich. 

Translated by Sir Michael Palairet. 

Templegate. 383 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
Anne Catherine Emmerich was a Ger- 
man mystic of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Over a long period of time she was 
favored with extraordinary experiences, 
especially with visions of the life and 
sufferings of Our Divine Lord. Clemens 
Brentano wrote down many of her vi- 
sions, and later published part of them 
under the title The Dolorous Passion of 
Our Lord. He died, however, before 
completing a second work on the life of 
Our Lady. After his death this “life” 
was published by his widow. Now Sir 
Michael Palairet has translated The Life 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary into Eng- 
lish, while the Dominican scholar, Se- 
bastian Bullough, has added supplemen- 
tary and explanatory notes. 

Divided into sixteen chapters, it tells 
us of Our Lady’s ancestors, of her Im- 
maculate Conception, the Presentation 
in the Temple, her marriage to St. Jo- 
seph, the Annunciation of the birth of 
Jesus, and other events of the childhood 
of Our Lord. The story of the public 
life and Mary’s role at the Passion are 
omitted. The two final chapters bring us 
down to the Death and Assumption of 
the Virgin. 

There is litthke doubt that Catherine 
Emmerich has been very popular, and 
has helped many souls to a deeper love 
for Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
Nevertheless, one may question the 
value of this work today. If her visions 
are merely “the Lenten meditations of 
a pious nun,” we may wonder indeed 
whether there is not in them too much 
time spent on “the composition of 
place”! Details of unknown historical 
circumstances, long geographic descrip- 
tions, purported visions of the activities 
of minor characters—all may be of in- 
terest to the curious, but they have lit- 
tle place in a meditation. Many of these 
details—as for example the description 
of Our Lady’s wedding dress—will not 
satisfy the more theological spirituality 
of the modern Catholic. 

The lives of Our Lord and Our Lady 
that are today satisfying the needs of 
modern souls give much less credence to 
the visionary accounts of the mystics. 
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Virgil A. Kelly: Light from a knight 


Reliance is more and more being put 
upon the solid findings of biblical re- 
search and scriptural exegesis, as Father 
Thurston, S.J., noted years ago in his ar- 
ticle on “Devotion to the Passion” in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. Modern spir- 
ituality is more concerned with the great 
doctrines of our faith—redemption, in- 
corporation into Christ, the sacramental 
system—and not with conjecture about 
minor details which have little if any 
bearing upon theology or spiritual life. 

Nor must we conclude that all the 
details of this book must be accepted as 
true by a believing Catholic. Pope Bene- 
dict XIV long ago stated that in the 
matter of such details God accommo- 
dates himself to the ideas and mentality 
of the visioner. So that, even if Cath- 
erine Emmerich’s visions are supernat- 
ural, that fact does not demand that we 
accept the details as true, except in as 
much as they are in agreement with 
Scripture or real tradition. 

We feel that we should conclude with 
a note of thanks to the translator and 
publisher for giving us a modern pres- 
entation of this classic of another age. 
At the same time we wish to warn the 
modern reader to read this book with 
caution. 


Essence of Meditation 
Sprrituaity, by Antonin Gilbert Sertil- 
langes, O.P. McMullen Books. 244 
pp. $2.95. 
Review by Sister M. David Cameron, 
S.S.N.D. 
“The thinking soul is the conscience of 
the world; she should also be its love 
and adoration.” 


Such a sentence epitomizes the ex. 
perience of its writer. When Father Ser. 
tillanges died as an octogenarian jn 
1948, he had passed most of his life ag 
a Dominican religious, professor of phi- 
losophy_ at the Institut Catholique of 
Paris. Countless young men must have 
learned wisdom at his lectures, Just as 
others are learning it now from his pen. 

Among those numerous writings of 
his, this volume is unique in demand. 
ing the full co-operation of its reader. 
He who skims will derive no profit from 
its perusal, for the simple reason that 
these detached paragraphs are in them. 
selves the distilled essence of meditation, 
Each sentence is like a perfect rose: to 
be approached with reverence, handled 
delicately, and cherished long after its 
material part has vanished. 

Despite its urgent appeals to reason 
and to will, Spirituality does not present 
systematically a logical—nor even a pure- 
ly psychological—approach to asceticism. 
From this viewpoint the reader feels 
keenly the absence of any introduction 
that might indicate the provenance of 
the quotations or the purpose of their 
arrangement. Are they sermon notes, ex 
cerpts from letters, or jottings in a per- 
sonal scrapbook? Some of them might 
fall into each category. Did the author 
himself group them for publication in 
this form? It seems unlikely. 

All one can say is that here is a leg- 
acy from a great lover of God—a priest 
gifted with magnificent intelligence and 
humor, widely educated and experienced 
—who would tempt the reader to think 
about his Creator, his Redeemer. It 
might end in love. 


Apologetics 
Tue Truru Asour Catuo ics, by Vir 
gil A. Kelly. Dial Press. 173 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by O. J. Marshall, S.J. 
Books explaining what Catholics believe 
are not new nor is it unusual to find 
them written by laymen. Yet how often 
we hear Catholics say, “Where can | 
find the answer to this objection?” ot 
“How would you reply to this?” The 
Truth About Catholics, while not pre 
tending to be the last word on answer 
ing non-Catholics’ questions or critic 
isms, does provide lucid and satisfying 
answers to the most frequently raised 
controversial issues. One would expect 
the author, Virgil A. Kelly, to be mor 
than at home in the highly complex 
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eld of apologetics, since he has been 
composing the now famous Knights of 
Columbus advertisements seen in sec- 
ylar papers for the past six years. 

Mr. Kelly, perhaps because he is a 
newspaperman and has mastered the art 
of saying much in few words, brings to 
his subject a clarity and brevity seldom 
found in a book of this kind. Many 
would say that all the important Cath- 
dlic teachings as well as objections to 
them could not be contained in a book 
of 173 pages. But the author has stayed 
within that limit, and never at the ex- 
pense of being superficial or vague. 

With what seems to be remarkable 
insight into the non-Catholic point of 
view, Mr. Kelly skillfully handles such 
questions as: why do Catholics not read 
the Bible? why do they confess to a 
priest? obey the Pope? attend Mass? 
pray for the dead? He touches on the 
questions of separate Catholic schools, 
the Catholic position on birth control, 
marriage and divorce, and the so-called 
‘Catholic question.” His chapter on 
‘Holy Water, Candles and Beads” will 
be gratefully read by many Catholics as 
well as non-Catholics. A chapter devoted 
tothe Knights of Columbus is designed 
to enlighten those who believe that or- 
ganization is the Catholic equivalent of 
the Masons. 

For the Catholic who is frequently at 
a loss to answer questions raised by his 
non-Catholic friends this book will be 
of great service; its tolerance and warm 
sympathy will make it an ideal gift for 
any non-Catholic interested in the 


Church. 


Design for Holiness 
Tue Meaninc oF Ho ingss, by Louis 
Lavelle. Translated by Dorothea 
O'Sullivan. Pantheon. 113 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
What strikes one most forcibly about 
this book is the unity and simplicity of 
the design for holiness as seen from the 
viewpoint of a Catholic philosopher, 
who first examines the intrinsic nature 
of sanctity, and then illustrates the prin- 
ciples in four different types of men and 
women transfigured by grace. In all this 
the author insists that, despite the old 
hagiographers, a saint is the most nor- 
mal person on earth and one who, be- 
cause he lives in most intimate com- 
munion with God, is therefore in the 
closest possible communion with his 
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fellowmen. He differs from us only in 
two respects: his total renunciation of 
self and the way he responds to grace, 
whose action is but to transform the 
natural faculties and not destroy them. 
Herein is the essence of holiness—name- 
ly, that bodily life, with all its human 
weakness, is yet capable of being en- 
dowed with a “transcendent meaning.” 

The theme of the book therefore ac- 
centuates a positive approach in order 
to show how our natural impulses ary 
not evil but good, provided they are di- 
rected to their proper, God-given ends. 
Even our passions can be useful powers 
intended for stimulating the body to 
greater effort and higher levels of living. 
The author tells us, moreover, that our 
passions “are always linked and inter- 
dependent, “like the wings of the four 
living creatures in Ezechiel’s vision. 


Hence, if we cultivate joy, “which ex- 


ceeds all the other passions,” then we 
may be wholly lifted up to that super- 
natural height where both thought and 
will are perfected by the unfettered ac- 
tion of divine grace. 

Again, contrary to the long-accepted 
notion that matter and spirit are un- 
alterably opposed to each other, the saint 
looks upon these two worlds as stem- 
ming from the same Source of all being, 
where material things are but symbols 
that bear witness to the lasting realities 
of the spirit. For this reason the auster- 
ities of the saint, which dismay and 
even repel us, are not considered sac- 
rifices, since, with his enlarged horizon, 
matter has no substance or value apart 
from God. Thus did St. Francis strip 
himself bare to court the Lady Poverty, 
while he could at the same time love all 
creation as a choir that offers unceasing 
prayer to its Creator. 

We ordinary mortals, however, must 
not be deceived by the Author’s appar- 
ent simple solution to the problem of 
holiness—namely, the using of our two 
lives of nature and grace so as to con- 
dition and supplement each other unto 
the final end of losing onself to find 
oneself in God. Though *this prescrip- 
tion is not unattainable for us, it does 
necessitate the pointing out of several 
things which differentiate us from the 
saints and impede our progress towards 
holiness. While we dwell in a dream- 
world of make-believe and _ wishful 
thinking, the saint penetrates beneath 
pretense and appearances to the under- 
lying truth of all reality. Though each 
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—" ~~ An inspiring 
guide to peace, hope, 
and contentment 


“Bishop Sheen again reveals in Way 
to Happiness his remarkable gift for 
intelligent and persuasive reasoning. 
He shows that the key to social bet- 
terment can be found through indi- 
vidual betterment. And individuals 
can fulfill their purpose through lov- 
ing God.”—The Grail 


“Graphically and effectively captures 
the plight of modern man, who, in 
his spiritual, moral, social, biological 
and economic dilemma, is very much 
like Saul before his conversion. . . . 
Just as the companions of Saul led 
him by the hand to Damascus, so 
does the Way to Happiness take 
frightened man by the hand and 
guide him back to the road that leads 
to Christ, with the end result that he 
slowly begins to achieve happiness of 
soul and mind.”—-The Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart 


$2.00 wherever books are sold 





GARDEN CITY BOOKS, Garden City, N.Y. 
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of us has a tiny spark of sainthood in 
every least movement of love within us, 
we nevertheless fail to fan the flame or 
to shield it from the stifling winds of 
ego-centric desires. The saint, on the 
contrary, has courage and confidence in 
that higher Power, to which he irrevoc- 
ably commits his whole being until, in 
the secret depths of his soul, “will be- 
comes inseparable from love.” 


Biblical Interpretation 
A New TrstaMENnt CoMMENTARY, Vol. 

II, by Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed and 

Ward. 322 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Books by Monsignor Knox on the Bible 
are rapidly reaching the proportions of 
a small library. Alongside his two-vol- 
ume translation of the Old Testament, 
his one-volume version of the New 
Testament, smaller works like St. Paul's 
Gospel, and allied topics like Trials of 
a Translator, we must now place his 
three-volume commentary on the New 
Testament. Commentary on the Gospels 
(1952) was supposed to be the first of 
two books covering the entire New Tes- 
tament, but Knox had not even com- 
pleted his notes on Acts of the Apostles 
before he realized that he “would have 
to make two bites of the cherry’—as he 
puts it. 

The present volume, second of the 
New Testament Commentary to appear, 
includes Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline Epistles to the Churches, end- 
ing with 1-2 Thessalonians. A_ third 
book dealing with the remainder of the 
New Testament is in the making. 

Knox’s commentary is a mixture of 
text criticism and interpretation, and is 
rather sketchy as he himself admits. It 
is really a series of expanded footnotes 
to the Knox translation, and illustrates 
“only those passages whose meaning is 
disputed, and those which the ordinary 
reader is apt to find obscure or unex- 
pected.” Every now and then, though, 
the comment is as extensive as that 
found in any standard manual of exe- 
gesis. 

Those who are acquainted with 
Knox's work will find here once more 
that ability he has to expose the impli- 
cations of a particular text. Some of the 
author’s most valuable suggestions are 
put in question form—a kind of think- 
ing-in-public approach. The practice of 
frequent cross-reference so evident in 
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the book is helpful in placing passages 
within their scriptural context. Readers 
will note at times a somewhat dogmatic 
tone adopted by the author even in mat- 
ters open to dispute. No commentator, 
of course, will ever succeed in satisfy- 
ing everyone where individual opinions 
are concerned; and that is true of this 
book. 

Since this commentary must be read 
with a copy of the Knox New Testa- 
ment open before the reader, its useful- 
ness will be restricted to that extent. 
We recommend the book for purchase 
by high school libraries and above. 





Stop PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 180) 


lot of water, but, as Earl says, “don’t wilt 
up and don’t dry up.” 

However, the real secret for doubling 
your energy—and you'd never guess this 
in a million years—is stretching. You 
heard me—stretching. It “enables each 
cell of the body to be fully nourished 
with pure red blood at all times. . 
There is no opportunity for the vul- 
tures and impurities of disease to start 
their panic.” Animals do it, “therefore 
it must be the natural and reasonable 
exercise.” The minimum requirement— 
“when you first get out of bed in the 
morning and at least once every two or 
three hours during the day.” 

Valuable as this chapter is, it can't 
compare with the one devoted to gen- 
erating enthusiasm. This passage alone 
would make it memorable: “Electricity 
is worth money, so is enthusiasm. Do 
not waste it. . . . Jesus said, ‘Do not cast 
your pearls before swine.’ This is only 
another way of saying, do not waste 
your energy and enthusiasm on worth 
less things. Being the life of the party 
the night before may make a wet blan 
ket out of you the next day.” 

In a chapter appropriately titled, 
“The Most Interesting Thing in the 
World,” Earl gets to the heart of the 
matter and the heart, of course, is spir- 
itual. I canrtt begin to tell you the 
heights of inspiration he reaches in these 
pages. It is of the great creative and 
spiritual force C“the God-head within 
us”) of which he writes, the force “that 
turned John D. Rockefeller from a hol- 
low-chested bookkeeper into the richest 
man in the world. . . . It can transcend 
every adversity, overcome every difhcul- 
ty, surmount every problem, unravel 


every situation and solve every condi- 
tion. .. . It will transfer impotence into 
power and action. It will turn weakness, 
indifference and suffering into health 
and strength. . . . This force will teach 
you how to apply the great principle 
which Jesus came into the world to 
teach men: “To have life and have it 
more abundantly.’ To have it right here 
now in this glorious present. This great 
creative force is within you right now, 
right where you are, ready to work for 
you. Put it into action, and use your 
ability to help you turn it into cash.” 

(Let us pause a moment here in rey- 
erent silence. ) 

I would like to go on and on, but it 
would not be fair to Earl, to his pub- 
lishers or even to you—to appreciate Earl 
fully you must read him word for word. 
I cannot resist, however, quoting a few 
of his power-packed truths to live by: 
(How to destroy mental conflicts) “The 
best way to do this is to eliminate con- 
flict.” . . . “Cede an inch and cinch a 
mile.” . . . “Simply remember that half- 
baked dough is not bread.” . . . “Ac- 
cept yourself for what you are, take the 
good with the bad. After all, you do not 
encounter angels on this plane, and if 
you did you possibly would not recog- 
nize them.” . . . “Most speeches are like 
wagon wheels, ‘the longer the spoke, the 
greater the tire.” . “As you rise to 
speak, cast your eyes easily over the au- 
dience for a few seconds, smile and look 
pleased. . . . Breathe deeply and fully 
many times. Stretch and press down on 
the diaphragm. Repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
and feel its presence. Thank God for 
the opportunity, the occasion and the 
people. Ask him to help you do your 
best. These acts, lasting a minute or 80, 
establish poise and placidity.” . . . “I be 
lieve in Chicago because I have been 
there. I believe in the Hereafter because 
[ have not been there and am in no po 
sition to deny its reality. So, I believe 
in God.” . . . The ability to relax “will 
unleash all the positive and creative 
forces within you. It will enable you to 
turn your ability into cash. It will put 
your share in your lap.” . . . “May He 
who clothes the lilies and marks the 
sparrow’s fall, protect and save you and 
guide you safe through all.” 

And one final word. . . . This may be 
my last column. If I am earning $30,000 
a year, you don’t think I am going to 
continue fooling around with this lousy 
column. Well, do you? 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 
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HE EAGLE OF THE NINTH, by 

Rosemary Sutcliff, is an outstanding- 
ly good historical mystery set in Roman 
Britain. Some ten years before the story 
opens, the Ninth Legion, known as the 
Hispana, based in York, had marched 
forth, four thousand strong, to quell a 
rebellion amongst the northern native 
tribes, and had disappeared, four thou- 
sand strong, into the threatening mists. 
Now comes to Britain, as commander of 
an auxiliary cohort of the Second Le- 
gion, young Marcus Flavius Aquila, son 
of a prominent soldier of the Hispana, 
the oficer in charge of the Eagle. An 
orphan, Marcus has no other immediate 
hope than to find out what happened to 
his father’s Legion. 

Wounded out of service after his first 
battle, Marcus seems to be deprived 
even of this hope. But by chance he 
learns that Rome has reason to fear that 
the lost Eagle of the unhappy Ninth 
has become a tribal god in the far north 
country. A Legate explains: “... A Ro- 
man Eagle in the hands of the Painted 
People might well become a weapon 
against us, owing to the power it would 
undoubtedly have to fire the minds and 
hearts of the Tribes.” 

Crippled and inexperienced as he is, 
Marcus begs, and wins, the chance to 
cross the northern frontier disguised as 
a Greek from Alexandria, an oculist trav- 
elling for profit and adventure into the 
north country, a land notorious for its 
multitude of eye diseases. His travelling 
companion is a former British tribesman 
whom he has bought out of slavery, and 
to whom he has given freedom and 
friendship. When the two have, after 
perilous journeying, learned the fate of 
the Legion and located the lost Eagle, 
they have still to spirit the emblem out 
of the wild country. The stages of the 
chase, as they make for the Roman bor- 
der, culminate in a splendid excitement 
that will hold any reader tense to the 
reading, and leave him limp when 
Hadrian’s wall finally looms into the 


i frenzied view of the two fugitives. 


The Eagle of the Ninth is a rich 
k~a long, alive, lovingly written, ac- 
curate, and imaginative historical fiction. 
For the young reader, the book offers 
tasy-come history that will remain be- 
Cause it is accompanied by insights into 
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events that had been flat statements and 
by vivification of an age through its 
people. The book contains a clearly- 
drawn map which will make Marcus’ 
journey meaningful to modern young- 
sters. 

In POWDER AND HIDES, by Val 
Gendron, the last great buffalo hunt on 
the Western plains is more than back- 
ground for the story; it is a thing big 
enough to shape the story and, to some 
extent, the lives of a number of the 
hunters. For young Johnny Doane, son 
of an Army officer and companion to 
an ancient hunter and scout, it is an 
experience that changes his view of the 
world he knows, and alters his plans 
for the future. 

Miss Gendron draws the picture of 
the buffalo hunt with skill and convic- 
tion. Her character portrayals are as real- 
istic as her historical detail; even the 
Spaniard who might pass for the villain 
of the piece Cif the reader does not con- 
sider the U.S. government the villain) 
and who threatens at first to be a stand- 
ard caricature, becomes credible by the 
end of the book. 

A well- plotted, suspenseful story, 























Illustration by C. Walter Hodges 
for “The Eagle of the Ninth” 


Powder and Hides is a book for young 
adults and one well worth reading. 

One of the major characters in THE 
SILKEN SECRET, by Geoffrey Trease, 
is a journalist of eighteenth-century 
London, make-believe competitor of 
Swift and Addison and Steele. Another 
is a self-made, self-sufficient mill-owner 
from the rugged Derbyshire countryside. 
Friend and ally of both is the mystery’s 
young hero, newly orphaned Dick Ar- 
lington. 

The major action takes place in Der- 
byshire, where the mill-owner is direct- 
ing work on an important, secret and 
suspicious new mill. His own danger 
and the possibility that harm may be 
done his attractive young niece as well 
as Dick and the journalist, who are his 
guests, convince him that he should 
finally tell his story: he has stolen, by 
means of bribing factory workmen in 
Italy, the centuries-old, jealously-guard- 
ed Italian secret of making mill ma- 
chines to produce silk yarn. Until now, 
all English weaving mills have been de- 
pendent for their yarn on Italian sup- 
pliers, presently unable to meet the 
greatly increased English demand. To 
prevent his opening his new “throwing” 
mill—which will be their first rival—the 
Italian mill families have sent into Eng- 
land two villains, brother and sister, who 
are prepared even for murder, be it nec- 
essary. 

The mystery is properly dark, imag- 
inative, and swift, and the period set- 
ting and typical people are perfect ad- 
juncts to it. The business ethics unques- 
tionably accepted present a problem, 
however. The man who bribed and stole 
is a member of the hero’s alliance, and 
his declaration that “All's fair in trade, 
same as love an’ war” is basic to the plot, 
and cannot but involve the young read- 
er's feelings as he is ensnared by the 
skillful tale to adopt one side in the un- 
holy controversy as the “good” side, and 
to be concerned that it triumph. 

LA FAYETTE: ON THE 
HEIGHTS OF FREEDOM, by Mil- 
dred Criss, is a biography that will be 
welcomed by teachers of high-school his- 
tory, and enjoyed, possibly to their own 
surprise, by the students to whom they 
assign it. 

The young French nobleman who, 
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financially and personally, aided the 
American colonies in their revolution is 
a reasonably familiar historical figure. 
The present book vividly demonstrates 
that the American achievements were 
the lesser in a life of intelligent and he- 
roic devotion to freedom. The American 
affairs take up about a third of the 
biography. The longer, and the fascinat- 
ing, portion traces La Fayette’s exciting 
course through the French Revolution. 

Although a landed and wealthy no- 
bleman, La Fayette favored the cause of 
the rebels. Influenced certainly by his 
contact with Americans, he composed 
the basic draft of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man which was ratified by 
the French Assembly early in the Rev- 
olution. He declared for a constitutional 
monarchy, and stated that his aim was 
“to unite all French people in a state of 
justice and peace.” And, to a final mis- 
fortune, he tried to serve both king and 
commoner. 

In the French story, the author seems 
surer of her facts and of her ability to 
handle them. Personalities, even La 
Fayette, take second place to events, and 
in an occasional effort to vivify a char- 
acter, the author tends to overwrite. She 
uses quotations with some awkwardness 
and some pointlessness. But she shows 
a figure against a fiery background, and 
his outlines are always clear if his vis- 
age is not. The book should have as 
much appeal for girls as for boys, par- 
ticularly in the presence of La Fayette’s 
devoted wife Adrienne who gallantly 
spent of herself in her husband’s causes. 

WANDERING MINSTRELS WE, 
by Sigmund A. Lavine, is the story of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. It succeeds in one 
thing—personalizing the two men: the 
fiery, sharp-tongued Gilbert, and the 
mellow Sullivan, patient in_ illness 
throughout most of his adult life. But 
those are the standard characterizations 
of the men, and little else emerges from 
Mr. Lavine’s monotonous, repetitious, 
overlong book. It is amazing that such 
cloddish writing could have been done 
about the uniquely spirited Savoy operas 
and their creators. 

It would be revealing to comb Wan- 
dering Minstrels We patiently and dis- 
cover the number of times Mr. Lavine 
repeats, in nearly identical phrasings, 
minor facts that seem to have mesmer- 
ized him: that Gilbert lifted many of 
the operetta plots from his own Bab Bal- 
lads; that the successful work of the 
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partners was often pirated by dishonest , 
producers in that time of inadequate » 


copyright, protection; that Sullivan wrote 
at night, working often until dawn; that 
the music was generally in final form 
only days before the scheduled opening 
night; that Gilbert abused his: casts in 
rehearsal; etc., etc. Far better for young 
readers to know the operettas therh- 
selves, or only one of them (“The Mika- 
do,” say), than to be burdened with 
Wandering Minstrels We, which is real- 
ly unnecessary. 


IDE SADDLE FOR DANDY, by 
Nancy Faulkner, is the story of the 
metamorphosis of a frontier tomboy into 
a colonial belle, against a background 
of French and English antagonisms in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Lucy Dandridge Clark, always called 
Dandy, is the only girl in the mother- 
less Clark family, lovingly reared by 
their well-to-do father, but supervised 
by the kindly Negro housekeeper com- 
pletely without the ritual dear to the 
feelings of proper colonial dames. Dan- 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 

reviewed in this issue, are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Africa, World of New Men, by 
John J. Considine, M.M. 

All My Darlings, by Thomas 
Byrnes 

Catholics in Controversy, by James 
M. O'Neill 

The Cross and the Sword, by 
Manuel de Jesus Galvan 

The Deliverance of Sister Cecilia, 
as told to William Brinkley 

In and Out the Andes, by Sister 
Maria del Rey 

The Meaning of Life and Mar- 
riage, by Frederick von Gagern* 

The Meaning of Maryknoll, by 
Albert Nevins, M.M. 

Men in Sandals, by Richard Mad- 
den, O.C.D. 

American Science and. Invention, 
by Mitchell Wilson 

Salazar in Portugal, by Christine 
Garnier 

School of .Darkness, by Bella Dodd 

* Recommended for senior high 
school students; see review. 











dy learns about the ritual and the feel- 
ings when her matriarchal aunt descends 
upon the Clark plantation and orders 
Dandy into a side saddle and all the 
other restrictive devices of proper gen- 
tility. Dandy detests her aunt’s deter. 
mined planning, but the housekeeper 
Bemba is able to explain a little about 
it: “"Tis nought so bad to be a wom. 
an, but growing up’s a hard-bought 
thing... .” 

Dandy herself finds some reasonable 
elements of young-ladyhood, particular. 
ly the reaction of a certain young lieu- 
tenant of the Rangers to her new ele- 
gance. But it is the capable tomboy Dan- 
dy who brings off the highpoint of the 
book’s adventure when she succeeds in 
holding down an Indian attack against 
the Clark plantation, undermanned and 
underarmed, until help arrives. 

Side Saddle for Dandy is an intelli- 
gently - written adventure - romance that 
incidentally and entertainingly describes 
an earlier American way of life. Dan- 
dy’s problem of reconciling herself to 
adulthood is perennial, but individual 
and colorful in its detailed solution. 

A unique problem in human relations 
is the basis of plot in Corinne Gerson’s 
novel for teen-age girls, LIKE A SIS- 
TER. Beth Peterson, an only child and 
presently a high-school junior, anxiously 
awaits the arrival from Germany of a 
girl who has been her pen-pal for six 
years. Greta is to be adopted into the 
Peterson family, and Beth desperately 
hopes that she will become “like a sis- 
ter” to her. 

The matter of introducing Greta into 
Beth’s crowd, some members of which 
are unreasonably anti-German, is fat 
easier to handle than one which Beth 
had not foreseen: Greta’s mature inde 
pendence wherewith she forms her own 
circle of friends, a circle seemingly 
closed to Beth. 

The two girls ultimately discover that 
they both have much to learn about get 
erosity and second-nature honesty. Theit 
attempt at sisterliness becomes of com 
cern, some of it unpleasant, to the com 
munity; but aided by Beth’s understand: 
ing parents, the girls persevere to a hap 
py solution. 

Some of their happiness rubs off on 
the immigrant family of a once-promt 
nent German chemist, uneasily settled 
in the town, and miserable in their ir 
ability to adjust both to America, and 
to their lessened state in the new world 
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Like a Sister is competently written 
and always readable. While it is not the 
deepest possible treatment, it is a more 
than adequate fictional one; its author 
has a wise realization of the tastes of 
een-age girls, including an inclination 
toward light romance. Greta and the 
Petersons have lifelike problems, and 
they make lifelike mistakes with them. 
When they succeed in conquering the 
major one, the reader is moved to ap- 
plaud them. 

Rodney Budlong, the unlikely presi- 
dent of the junior class, is the hero of 
PROM TROUBLE, by James L. Sum- 
mers. Elected through some pretty irra- 
tional maneuvering, Rodney is miserable 
with inferiority complexes, and over- 
whelmed by the standard problems of 
the class leader. 

He muddles through some of them, 
but is convinced that he will never carry 
off the prom situation which this year 
is complicated by the meddling of 
school-board members. The adults feel 
that all the juniors, rather than the tra- 
ditional elite, should attend the dance, 
and leave it up to Rodney to arrange 
that they do. 

The love of Rodney’s life loves him 
too, for an interesting switch on the shy- 
boy routine, and she proves a staunch 
aide in the prom trouble. Rodney is 
helped also by the class adviser, a for- 
mer submarine officer, magazine sales- 
man and poet, who is a teacher for rea- 
sons idealistic if amorphous. 

Prom Trouble is a kindly book, and 
distinctly, if artificially, amusing. It is 
sophisticated in its reliance on a stream- 
of-consciousness atmosphere, and the 
immediate result of the sophistication is 
an exaggerated haziness. It is pretty hard 
in places to fight through Rodney’s gulp- 
ing misery to the story. 

With the opening chapter of STATE 
BOY, by M. O’Moran, the book’s out- 
come is obvious. A probation officer 
from the State Reform School leaves 
sullen and rebellious Cloudy with Mom 
on her ranch. Against all the advice of 
her friends and neighbors, Mom lav- 
ishes her love on him. It is immediately 
clear that Cloudy is ultimately to be 
straightened out by Mom’s goodness. 

Mom’s love spills out in platitudes, 

and is concretized by homey touches 
(example: lots of hot biscuits with jam). 
Her own teen-age son, who apparently 
Was reared on the diet which is to re- 
form Cloudy, is no shining light. 
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Att Asoarp For FREEDOM! by Marie Mc- 
Swigan. Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. 
Dutton. 249 pp. $3.00. Ages 11-14. 


Atmena’s Docs, by Regina Woody. Illustrat- 
ed by Elton C. Fax. Ariel. 240 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 9-12. 

Beapy Bear, by Don Freeman. Illustrated by 
the author. Viking. 48 pp. $2.00. Ages 3-6. 


Brste CxHripreN, by Pelagie Doane. Illus- 
trated by the author. Lippincott. 64 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 6-10. 

Tue Boy Jesus, by Pelagie Doane. Illustrated 
by the author. Oxford. 56 pp. $3.00. Ages 
6-10. 

Tue Eacte or THE Nintu, by Rosemary Sut- 
cliff. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. Ox- 
ford. 255 pp. $2.75. Ages 11-15. 

Ir I’> BEEN Born 1N BeTuHLenem, by Joan 
Gale Thomas. Illustrated by the author. 
Lothrop. (Roman Catholic edition). Un- 
paged. $1.00. Ages 3-7. 

La Fayette, ON THE HEIGHTs oF FREEDOM, 
by Mildred Criss. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Dodd, Mead. 261 pp. $3.00. Ages 
14-17. 

LixE A Sister, by Corinne Gerson. Illustrated 
by Mimi Korach. Funk & Wagnalls. 250 
pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Tue MysrTery or THE BLue Apmrrat, by 
Dorothy Clewes. Illustrated by J. Marianne 
Moll. Coward-McCann. 214 pp. $2.50. 
Ages 8-12. 


Mystery oF THE Diamonp NEcKLAcE, by 
Elizabeth Honness. Illustrated by Decie 
Merwin. Lippincott. 182 pp. $2.50. Ages 
8-12. 

PowverR AND Hines, by Val Gendron. Long- 
mans. 230 pp. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 

Prom Trous.e, by James L. Summers. West- 
minster. 219 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-17. 


Sme SappLeE For Danpy, by Nancy Faulk- 
ner. Illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli. 
Doubleday. 214 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

Tue SitkeEN Secret, by Geoffrey Trease. 
Vanguard. 189 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

State Boy, by M. O’Moran. Lippincott. 183 
pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Tue Story oF Joun J. Aupuson, by Joan 
Howard. Illustrated by Federico Castellon. 
Grosset & Dunlap. (Signature Books). 181 
pp. $1.50. Ages 11-15. 

Tue Story oF Martua WasuIncToN, by 
Jeannette C. Nolan. Illustrated by Corinne 
B. Dillon. Grosset & Dunlap. (Signature 
Books). 174 pp. $1.50. Ages 11-15. 


Wanperinc Minstrets WE, by Sigmund A. 
Lavine. Illustrated with photographs. Dodd, 
Mead. 303 pp. Ages 13-17. 

Wuo Burtt tHe Bripce? by Norman Bate. 
Illustrated by the author. Scribner’s. Un- 
paged. $2.50. Ages 4-7. 

Wirt Dap Atong, by Jerrold Beim. Illustrat- 
ed by Don Sibley. Harcourt, Brace. 145 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 9-12. 





The book is loose-jointed and dull, 
and misses its 12-16 audience by offer- 
ing a hero who, in fact and in charac- 
terization, is just ten. 


HE STORY OF JOHN J. AUDU- 

BON, by Joan Howard, and THE 
STORY OF MARTHA WASHING- 
TON, by Jeannette C. Nolan, new 
titles in the “Signature Books” series, 
are both worthy biographies. The au- 
thors share capability, and understand- 
ing of their young readers. Both are 
dealing with colorful, mild-tempered 
subjects, and both convey their subjects 
truly and with dramatic excitement. 

Miss Howard, understandably enough, 
entertains the fascinating possibility, one 
with some historical basis, that John 
James Audubon was really the Dauphin 
of France, son of Marie Antoinette. She 
gets as much impact as possible from 
the very real mystery surrounding Audu- 
bon without sacrificing accuracy, which 
demands admission that present proof 
is inconclusive. Perhaps her greatest 
achievement is in making meaningful 
to her immature readers Audubon’s de- 
votion to his highly specialized art. The 


Story of Martha Washington is really 
Martha’s story, with her prominent hus- 
band an auxiliary to her womanly ca- 
reer. It will be novel and enlightening 
to young readers to see George Wash- 
ington on the sidelines, and there he 
will look more like a person and less 
like a portrait of a stern president wide- 
ly and interestingly reputed to be wear- 
ing wooden false teeth. That Martha 
Washington was a capable and impor- 
tant woman is here proved in absorbing 
detail. The backgrounds of her girlhood, 
her womanhood, her national promi- 
nence are carefully drawn with a pre- 
ciseness and movement hard to find in 
books for intermediate readers. 

In the Fall of 1951, a group of Cze- 
choslovaks escaped the Communist Peo- 
ple’s Democracy by stealing a train and 
running it without stop across the bor- 
der into the U.S. zone of Germany. 
ALL ABOARD FOR FREEDOM! by 
Marie McSwigan is a fictionization of 
their adventure. 

Fran Kritufek, 13, is the oldest of 
five orphans of Prague who live together 
in a home managed by their devoted 
foster mother. The family is abruptly 
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notified that it will be broken up, with 
each of the children sent away to a state 
school. This threat fires Fran to plan 
escape. Little by little, the plot which 
he forms takes on more substance, more 
possibilities, more plotters. The recruits 
are impressed that a youngster of thir- 
teen has conceived the escape, and they 
polish the original idea, and add to it. 
All is shortly in readiness, and hope is 
strong that every hitch has been pre- 
vented. 

All Aboard for Freedom! is so over- 
detailed, and non-selective in its detail, 
particularly in the first half, that the 
total picture of the notable flight to free- 
dom emerges faint-lined and faintly im- 
pressive. Small technicalities undoubted- 
ly bore heavily on the success of the 
escape, but they are very nearly mean- 
ingless to readers unfamiliar with local 
geography and local railway affairs. 

There is a great deal of awkwardness 
in the writing. Awkwardness of another 
sort actually forms an annoying stum- 
bling-block to reading: punctuation 
marks are so badly overused that many 
of the passages they pepper seem actu- 
ally to jerk. 

The book picks up speed when the 
freedom train does. One wonders if 
young readers will stay with it that long. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE BLUE 
ADMIRAL, by Dorothy Clewes, is the 
second story about the Hadley detective- 
family. (The first: The Mystery of the 
Scarlet Daffodil.) The father is a pro- 
fessional, a British police inspector. The 
children are accomplished amateurs. The 
mystery of the Blue Admiral is herein 
reported by fifteen-year-old Peter Had- 
ley. With his sister and brother, he un- 
dertakes to discover why a botchy paint- 
ing titled “Admiral of the Blue” is the 
only thing stolen from the expensively- 
furnished living room of an otherwise 
empty mansion inhabited by a once- 
wealthy recluse. 

The Mystery of the Blue Admiral is 
junior detective fiction on a high level. 
The mystery is mysterious, clever and 
convincing. The young detectives are 
happy children of a bright family oc- 
cupied with more than averagely inter- 
esting affairs. The book is fortification 
against the multitude of badly written, 
slickly incredible series- mysteries that 
pop up faster than weeds. 

MYSTERY OF THE DIAMOND 
NECKLACE, by Elizabeth Honness, is 
set in the Catskills. A long-deserted 
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French chateau is suddenly refurbished 
for the benefit of strange summer visi- 
tors. But, as the children who regularly 
vacation in the vicinity soon find out, 
there is friendliness as well as mystery 
about the chateau family, It is through 
Mavis, the French girl—who proves her- 
self a splendid companion, that the chil- 
dren learn exactly what mystery hangs 
heavily over the chateau, and threatens 
its inhabitants. 

Mavis’ great-grandmother, returning 
to France hurriedly at the onset of 
World War I, had secreted her famous 
and invaluable diamond necklace some- 
place in the chateau. She is not able, 
before her death, to tell her family its 
hiding-place. Someone else, the friends 
are soon certain, has heard this story, 
and is plotting to steal the necklace from 
the chateau. 

What it lacks in airtight convincing- 
ness, Mystery of the Diamond Necklace 
more than makes up in realistic charac- 
terizations of admirable people, and pur- 
poseful descriptions of places. The chil- 
dren of the mystery are pleasant, well- 
behaved, normal youngsters, and readers 
will enjoy their companionship in stand- 
ard vacation activities as well as in 
sleuthing. 

WITH DAD ALONE, by Jerrold 
Beim, is the story of a young family’s 
sometimes painful adjustment to life 
after the death of their mother. Left 
with Dad alone are Bruce, ten, and 
Robby, seven. Robby seems to have the 
easier lot, transferring many of his in- 
terests and most of his time to the 
friendly big family next-door. 

But Bruce suffers his loss again and 
again: in seeing a portrait of his mother; 
in taking strict orders from the new 
housekeeper; in trying to make new 
friendships without the helpful back- 
ground presence of his mother. Finally, 
after a typical but nonetheless moving 





Illustration by Don Free- 
man for “Beady Bear” 


family crisis, Bruce grows up just the 
little bit needed to make him realize 
that he cannot now call out for his 
mother in every emergency. 

Mr. Beim is here handling a situation 
which many authors would not have 
dared. Its harshness yields to his treat- 
ment, compounded of a. storytellers 
skill, a writer’s restraint and a father’s 
realistic sympathy for young boys. 

Almena Brown, an eleven - year-old 
Negro girl who wants to be a “dog doc- 
tor,” is the central character in ALME- 
NA’S DOGS, by Regina Woody. Al- 
mena has no dog of her own for the 
simple reason that the lease of the 
house where she lives, with her parents, 
states unequivocally: no dogs. She 
makes up for this great deprivation by 
loving and caring for other people's 
dogs; Almena has a second interest: 
helping the handicapped youngsters 
whose special classes have just been 
transferred to the school she attends. 

Nothing much is made of all this 
laudable material. Its appeal is flattened 
by a heavy-handed style. Almena’s be- 
ing a Negro seems contrived, as do the 
story lines which stem from it. 


F. TD BEEN BORN IN BETHLE- 
HEM, by Joan Gale Thomas, is a 
lovely and a rare little book for young: 
est Catholics. It ranks with the most 
effective verse for small children; with 
the most fruitful imagining in their be- 
half; with the most impressive religious 
teaching at their level. 

A little girl imagines her days, if 
she’d been born in Bethlehem, and had 
followed the shepherds to the Christ- 
mas stable. Naturally, she would have 
stayed to be the Baby’s friend: 

“I might have been with Jesus 

when first He tried to talk, 

and held His hand and _ played 

with Him, 

and watched Him learn to walk.” 

Her brief dream of sharing the Holy 
Childhood concluded, she returns to the 
present with the reassuring faith that 
“... If I pray to Jesus/ He even now 
will be/ just as near and just as 
ed 

The book is short, but rich enough 
for re-readings—and consecutive ones, at 
that. 

In THE BOY JESUS, which she 
has written and illustrated for beginning 
readers, Pelagia Doane has concentrated 
on the story-element in the first years 
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of Jesus’ life. The book begins imme- 
diately before the Baby’s birth. It con- 
cludes with the return of the Holy Fam- 
ily to Nazareth after the Passover jour- 
ney to Jerusalem which saw the Boy 
lost, and found after three days in the 
temple. 

Without a sacrifice of reverence or 
feeling, the author tells an eventful 
story, and uses small details to good ad- 
vantage in vivifying it. The flight into 
Egypt is particularly well-presented—its 
adventure, its meaning, its human 
moods. Readers of The Boy Jesus will 
be freshly impressed with events which 
have been run over lightly for them 
many times before. 

BIBLE CHILDREN, also written 
and illustrated by Pelagie Doane, is a 
collection of short pieces about Old Tes- 
tament children: Cain and Abel, Isaac, 
Benjamin, Miriam, Samuel, David, the 
little Hebrew maid (who sent the leper 
Naaman to the prophet Eliseus that he 
might be cleansed), Joas, Daniel and 
Esther. The stories are successful when 
the incident in which the child figures 
has self-contained drama, as in the story 
of Isaac and Abraham. But a number of 
times the incident is taken out of a com- 
plicated context, and its meaning is 
blurred. 

WHO BUILT. THE BRIDGE?, by 
Norman Bate, is an unusual picture 
book with surprisingly wide appeal. A 
natural for little boys of the take-it-apart 
temperament, it has enough drama to 
catch the attention of young ladies. 

For 100 years, Old Bridge has taken 
the abuse of Big Sleepy, the muddiest 
and meanest river in the country. His 
days are numbered. And he calls pathet- 
ically for engineers, workmen and ma- 
chines, to build New Bridge across Big 
Sleepy. 

With an amazing amount of tech- 
nical detail, Who Built the Bridge? de- 
scribes the rushed but careful and or- 
ganized stages of the construction of 
New Bridge. The river, the bridges, the 
machines are personalized, and some of 
them speak when their speaking will aid 
the youngster’s comprehension. But this 
characterization and dialogue never de- 
tract from the realism of the scene, or 
from the basic authenticity of the en- 
gineering project being achieved right 
under the fascinated child’s nose. I know 
one young man who turns these pages 
one by one, reciting with most satisfy- 
ing masculinity the strong words they 
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hold: bulldozer, pile driver, concrete 
mixer, caisson, cross-beams, tie-beams. 
BEADY BEAR, by Dan Freeman, is 
a story about a fuzzy, wind-up toy who 
belongs lovingly to a boy named Thayer. 
Left alone one winter day, Beady reads 
in a book: “B is for Bear, an animal 
brave who lives in a cave.” He goes off 
to a cave, leaving a note: “I have gone 
to live where a bear is sposed to live.” 
It is a good cave; and a pillow, a flash- 
light, and the evening papers make it 


even better. But Beady uneasily feels 
that he needs something more. What? 

Don Freeman is a talented author, tal- 
ented illustrator, and the two talents 
mesh perfectly in this fine little book. 
Beady Bear lives as many a stuffed toy 
before him has lived, in a child’s lim- 
ited, thoroughly serious playacting. The 
story is fragmentary, imaginative, de- 
lightful, a refinement on the everyday 
doings of the small children that you 
know best. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS ON ECUMENICAL PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 166) 


In his third chapter Adam deals with 
the actual problems of re-union. He does 
not pretend that there is any immediate 
hope of a return of the Protestants. All 
the more important, then, to work for 
the clearing away of the difficulties 
which prevent it. He sums up his rec- 
ommendations thus: “We must take our 
own Confession seriously; we must give 
ourselves unconditionally to Christ and 
His holy will; and inspired by this love 
of Christ we must each root out of our- 
selves all loveless prejudice against those 
of the other faith.” 

This passage is typical of the German 
ecumenical movement, Una Sancta. It 
is similar to a passage in A la Rencon- 
tre du Protestantisme by Pere Georges 
Tavard, A.A., a Frenchman who is 
working with the American province of 
the Assumptionists in New York at the 
moment. This is another good general 
work on the position today. Pere Tavard 
refers to the practical approach adopted 
by Dr. Matthias Laros, who is the leader 
of Una Sancta. The different Christian 
bodies must have respect for one an- 
other, as an element of their spiritual 
lives; the individual Christian members 
of these bodies must have a mutual love 
through which they will search always 
for whatever makes for peace rather 
than for what makes for discord; and 
they must take part in a mutual ex- 
change of the human and spiritual tra- 
ditions and values which have devel- 
oped in their respective confessions. 

The resulting peace, Dr. Laros says, 
will not make a new Church or new 
beliefs, but it will be creative of a new 
psychological attitude and of a new de- 
sire for unity. 

Pere Tavard points to the work of 
theological clarification which has to be 
done. Protestants left the Church 400 


years ago. They have to catch up on 
400 years of theological development 
and definition. He suggests that it is an 
urgent work incumbent upon Catholics 
to initiate a “dialogue” on this subject, 
so that we may explain this theology in 
a friendly fashion. 

Pere Tavard says that of course in all 
this is something more than intellectual 
work. All can take part in the Octave 
of Prayer for Unity in January and in 
the Novena preceding Pentecost, insti- 
tuted by Pope Leo XIII. But he adds 
that prayer must be wedded to action. 
We must always be solicitous for our 
separated brethren. It was here that the 
life work of the Abbe Couturier was of 
such importance. With the agreement 
of the founder, Father Paul Wattson, 
he transposed the Unity Octave prayer 
into a form which could be used by 
Christians of all denominations, how- 
ever sure they were of their own posi- 
tion; so that all Christians should be 
praying for unity at the same time, even 
though they admittedly looked on the 
prayer in different ways. 

Another recent French book provides 
a large number of short three or four 
page considerations on Christian unity, 
in tune with the liturgy, particular 
feasts, sacraments, etc. It is Les Voies 
de l' Unite Chretienne by C. J. Dumont, 
O.P., director of the Istina Center out- 
side Paris, established by the Domin- 
icans for ecumenical purposes. 

Before we leave foreign books, we 
must mention Problems de l’Unite Chre- 
tienne by Roger Aubert of Louvain, 
published by the Abbey at Chevetogne, 
the monastery with an Eastern rite and 
a Western rite, established by Pius XI. 
This book outlines the theme of the 
possible enrichment of our own practice 
when the non-Catholic traditions finally 
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return to the true Church. Lastly there 
is De Protestantisme a l’Eglise by one 
of the greatest of contemporary French 
theologians, Pere Louis Bouyer, a con- 
vert. His theme is that all the central 
theses in Lutheranism are part of or- 
thodox Catholic tradition, and that the 
erroneous content was the result of a 
reaction against a relatively unbalanced 
Catholic theology in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is a great work ringing with the 
conviction of personal experience and 


the serious humility before God which. 


characterizes the Protestant position. 


WANT TO END this article with an- 

other book in English, The Christian 
Dilemma, a translation of a work by Fr. 
Van de Pol. For years the author worked 
as a Protestant minister in the Ecumen- 
ical Movement. Now he is at the Cath- 
olic University at Nijmegen in Holland, 
the first Professor of the chair of Protes- 
tant Phenomenology, and is making a 
name for himself amongst his erstwhile 
brethren as an interpreter of the great 
Protestant figures. 

An important part of his book is de- 
voted to showing the simply psycholog- 
ical barriers still dividing Catholic from 
Protestant. “It cannot be denied that 


many Catholics have become estranged 
from the typically biblical way of think- 
ing; yet, if the Catholic really wishes to 
be understood by the Protestant, he will 
have to acquire once again this scriptural 
mode of thinking; however, true it may 
be that the Protestant might profit by a 
little scholastic thinking.” 

Van de Pol is also most enlightening 
on the actual way that the Ecumenical 
Movement works: “The Anglican Com- 
munion is itself the embodiment of the 
Ecumenical dilemma which it appreci- 
ates and ponders over as does no other 
part of Christendom. This is why it is 
this particular communion that constant- 
ly reintroduces the ecumenical discus- 
sion and keeps it going, and why the 
contact between the Eastern Orthodox 
and Old Catholic Churches on the one 
side and World Protestantism on the 
other, which exists in the ecumenical 
movement, would be unthinkable with- 
out the mediating influence of Anglican- 
ism.” 

Fr. Van de Pol’s final conclusion dif- 
fers in no way from that of all the other 
writers to whom I have referred. “Cath- 
olic Church or Reformation. Such is the 
dilemma that confronts Christendom. 
To gloss over facts in such a grave mat- 
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ter, to create illusions that can never be 
realized deserves no respect, for it is a 
sign of irresponsibility. Inflexibility, 
steadfastness, a firmness of principles on 
this point is the best service the Cath- 
olic Church can render to the Ecumen- 
ical Movement.” 

But* the right to take this attitude 
must go along with the duty implied 
also in another passage at the end of his 
book: “The movement of a universal re- 
turn to the Mother Church has—human- 
ly speaking—not arrived yet, but Holy 
Church can make every: effort to pre- 
pare for such a return. In some sense, 
such a preparation for the reception of 
those that return is as indispensable, 
though in a different way, as their prep- 
aration for their homecoming.” 





CATHOLIC WRITING 
(Continued from page 164) 


Awards Committee to consider, it might 
appeal to a group of co-operating pub- 
lishers. Several publishers could get to- 
gether on a plan to work out an on-the- 
job training program for young potential 
writers and editors. The plan would 
provide for the selection each year of a 
number of young writers, who have 
completed their college course and have 
shown signs of talent. Each of these 
would be sent to different Catholic pub- 
lishing houses for a period of training 
broken ‘down so that three months 
would be spent on the staft of a dioce- 
san paper—to be put through the news- 
paper mill; three months with a national 
Catholic magazine — for editorial work; 
three months with a Catholic publish- 
ing house, for experience in book pub- 
lishing; three months—summer period- 
off to write, free lance, and attend va- 
rious writer's workshops. 

Financing could be worked out with 
the co-operating publishers; selection of 
trainees could be made through very 
careful screening; the co-operation of 
colleges could be obtained to get candi- 
dates. For best results in this apprentice 
training program, the houses participat- 
ing would probably have to guarantee 
the trainee a variety diet and preferably 
the publishers co-operating should be 
ones where the laity has some respon- 
sibility. 

Other ideas suggested that deserve at 
least consideration by individual pub 
lishers include the establishment of fel- 
lowships to help complete work; sub- 
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sidies for projects of a “contribution-to- . 


the-field” nature; scholarships for deserv- 
ing writers to summer schools for writ- 
ers; creation of “Pulitzer” type prize 
awards for different classifications of 
writing. 

In the case of the Association the 
broadest possible approach will be made 
in any new efforts atempted. The C.P.A. 
board has approved a recommendation 
to experiment in the direction of sup- 
plying editors, writers, teachers and read- 
ers of the Catholic press with samples 
of the best that has been published in 
the short story field—to be issued in 
memorial book form. A competent edi- 
tor and a number of advisors will work 
with the C.P.A. editors to make repre- 
sentative selections. Each selection will 
be prefaced with an introductory note 
by a recognized critic. 

It is the hope that this memorial book 
will serve as a “sampler” to those who 
do not know the Catholic press; an in- 
centive to do as well or better for the 
regular contributors; encouragement to 
the writers and editors whose stories 
appear in the book; a source for study 
in writing classes; a bedside reader for 
Catholic audiences; a public test of the 
quality of Catholic contemporary writ- 
ing in this country. 

This immediate step is not expected 
to be a full answer to the problem, but 
it should prove a means to further study 
of the problem and perhaps better solu- 
tions. If this first volume of short stories 
works out well, others will be produced 
to cover all genres of good writing. 

If this introductory statement about 
the aims of the Association to improve 
Catholic writing stimulates further 
thinking, it will have served its purpose. 
As this project is still in its infancy, sug- 
gestions and recommendations will be 
welcomed. 
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BooKs ON PSYCHIATRY 
(Continued from page 188) 


some background for the understanding of 
certain problems of daily life as well as of 
mental hygiene or mental cure. I select of the 
large number of relevant publications only a 
few which seem to be particular instructive. 

G. Marcel, Man Against Mass Society 
(Regnery, 205 pp., $4.50) is an empassioned 
criticism of modern society inasmuch as it is 
dominated by technology, mechanization, and 
all sorts of de-personalizing factors. Marcel is 
a Catholic philosopher close to the existential- 
ist schools and deserves to be more widely 
known than he is as yet. 

D. Riesman et al., The Lonely Crowd 
(Yale, 386 pp., $4.00 and also Doubleday, 
Anchor Books, 359 pp., 95c) is an analysis 
of modern, especially American mentality and 
the transformations it underwent in the last 
decades, with the substitution of ‘“other-direct- 
edness” for “inner-directedness,” that is, the 
growing tendency to conform to the pattern 
of a group and to abandon all attempts at self- 
realization. Although certain conceptions are 
of a rather doubtful nature, the book deserves 
study, especially for understanding the be- 
havior of adolescents and realizing the source 
of many conflicts and of a large part of dis- 
content found with adults. 

R. May, Man’s Search for Himself (Nor- 
ton, 281 pp., $3.75) is more positive in its 
approach, inasmuch as the author believes 
that man may stand on his own feet in this 
“age of anxiety.” He is not unappreciative of 
the significance of religion and some of his 
comments on the misuse of it are pertinent. 
On the other hand, his is a marked “human- 
ism” of the wrong sort, even though many of 
his suggestions may prove useful if envisaged 
within the right frame. 


VI New ArritupeEs 


Psychiatry, especially in its practical work 
as psychotherapy, deals with the whole man. 
The ideas one forms of what human nature, 
human destiny, human limitations are, deter- 
mine the approach of the psychotherapist to 
a larger extent than has been recognized. 
Only recently, it has become ‘evident to many 
that psychotherapy is more than just a meth- 
od of treatment. It aims at what may be called 
the reconstruction of a personality and, there- 


“fore, its procedures are closely related to mo- 


rals and to philosophy. Some of the newer 
schools in psychiatry which have grown up in 
Europe openly acknowledge their debt to con- 
temporary philosophy, especially to “existen- 
tialism.” And at least one of the leading exis- 
tentialists has expressly dealt with questions 
of mental treatment (J. P. Sartre). On these 
recent developments there is as yet only a 
scarce literature in this country although some 
works are devoted to these problems. They 
are, however, of a definitely scholarly nature 
amd require, to be read with profit and under- 
standing, some training in and acquaintance 
with philosophical thinking. If they are men- 
tioned here, it is because their publication 
must be viewed as. indicative of a change in 
attitude to the problems of psychotherapy. 
U. Sonnemann, Existence and Theravy 
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(Grune & Stratton, 372 pp., $7.75) reports 
on the philosophy of the famous German “ex- 
istentialist” Heidegger and its use by some 
psychiatrists to arrive at new formulations, 
new approaches and new procedures. It is a 
dificult but important work. 

P. J. R. Dempsey, The Psychology of Sar- 
tre (Newman, 175 pp., $3.00), A. Stern, 
Sartre, His Philosophy and Psychoanalysis 
(Liberal Arts Press, 223 pp., $4.50) and W. 
Desen, Tragic Finale, an Essay on the Phi- 
losophy of J. P. Sartre (Harvard, 220 pp., 
$4.50) all discuss critically the ideas of the 
French thinker on psychoanalysis as inciden- 
tal to his general conception of human nature. 
Sartre’s is a professedly atheistic existential- 
ism. He is, however, undoubtedly a gifted psy- 
chologist. One may expect that his views will 
attract greater attention in the next years, and 
it were well to know enough of this phil- 
osophy to encounter a probably anti-Christian 
movement in the field of psychotherapy. 


APPENDIX 


The development of interest, research, and 
teaching in psychology on the part of Cath- 
olics is outlined in great detail in: 

H. Misiak and V. M. Staudt, Catholics in 
Psychology, a Historical Survey (McGraw- 
Hill, 309 pp., $5.00), to which Prof. Boring 
of Harvard has written an introduction. This 
well documented study of the contributions 
made by Catholic scholars here and abroad 
will serve both as a clarification of the Cath- 
olic attitude in regard to psychology, and of 
the place psychology in all its branches should 
occupy within the curriculum of Catholic col- 
leges and within the whole of Catholic re- 
search work. 





Individual copies of this Supplement 
will be sent free on receipt of a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Quanti- 
ties are available at the following prices: 
2 to 10 copies, 5c per copy; 11 to 100 
copies, 4c per copy; over 100 copies, 3c 
per copy. Please allow about four weeks 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 162) 


to read books by Frank Yerby? If they read 
Bride of Liberty and like it won't they be 
anxious to read Yerby’s newest book Benton’s 
Row (“the saga of two Southern families 
joined through four generations by bonds of 
bloodshed and sin.”)? And are all novels by 
Phil Stong, Richard Llewellyn and Frank G. 
Slaughter recommended for teen-agers? And 
while I am at it, I do not share Mr. Hurley's 
enthusiasm for Hanover House Headliners, 
also published by Doubleday. 

Dan HERR 

Chicago, Illinois 


ARNOLD AS CONSERVATIVE 


Editor: I should like to suggest an addition 
to “The Books of Conservatism” which Mr. 
Russell Kirk lists in his excellent article of 
that title (Books on Trial, November). It is 
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Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, a 
work which surely is in the tradition of 


Hooker, Burke and Coleridge. 


Though it is true that Arnold was not, 
like Newman, a religious conservative, and 
that his idea of “culture” has lost force and 
supporters partly for that very reason, his po- 
litical and social theory is unquestionably con- 
servative. And Culture and Anarchy, it seems 
to me, is a mid-Victorian re-statement of the 
Burkean notions of an “organic society,” “tra- 
dition,” and the determination of values in 
relation to the historical community. Arnold's 
book, like Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, stresses the necessity for national one- 
ness based on a sound principle of authority. 


It closely resembles that work, too, in its em- 
phasis on the anarchy wrought by sectarian 
Puritanism. 

I believe that many parallels could be 
drawn among the works of the English con- 
servatives cited by Mr. Kirk and Arnold's 
pieces of social criticism. At present, I am at- 
tempting to do this for a dissertation at the 
University of Notre Dame. But whatever my 
success in this endeavor, the time has long 
since come for a revaluation of the “apostle 
of culture”’—and I think this study will re 
veal that he is a notable representative of the 
conservative mind. 

Epwarp F. Jost 
South Bend, Indiana 
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